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To determine still more conclusively whether the north will 
persist in refusing this equality to the south, when she finds 
that the consequence must be a dissolution of the Union, let 
us examine the effects of such an unhappy event upon her 
condition. In the first place, she would lose all the advan- 
tages she now derives from the gratuitous and forced loan of 
the southern capital in the foreign trade, and instead receiving 
the fertilizing showers of the federal disbursements of the taxes 
paid by the slave States, the whole expenses of her govern- 
ment would be thrown upon her own people. Last year, her 
productions for exportation were only $32,210,000 and her 
corresponding share of the sapere, including specie, not quite 
36,000,000. How would it be possible to raise on these im- 
ports duties to the amount of 29,000,000—her share of the 
expenses of the federal government, as estimated by Mr. 
Meredith for the next fiscal year? An average duty of even 
50 per cent. would raise only 18,000,900, supposing the im- 
ports to remain the same, when, in fact, they could not fail to 
decline under such a burden. Direct taxes, ruinous to her 
manufactures, and still more dangerous for her social organ- 
ization, would be the inevitable resort. Compare this with the 
federal taxes she has paid under the present Union for the last 
niae years, averaging less than $6,000,000 a year. She could 
not assist her finances by imposing duties on her imports from 








* This paper, by Mr. Garnett, was written in 1850, but before the census enu- 
merations of that year. That census and the later reports of commerce and 
navigation support, in the main, if they do not in every respect, the reasonings 
of the writer. If time admitted, we should endeavor to show this. A few statis- 
tics will not, however, be out of place, and will be found on the next page. 
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the south, for they consist chiefly of unmanufactured produce, 


which is essential to her people. How could she tax the Vir- 


lgricultural ratio tables of the States, 1850. 
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ginia grain, which feeds New England, or the cotton on which 
her factories depend for their very existence? There is reason 
to suppose that her difficulties would be increased by an actual 
decline in her foreign trade. The only increase in her exports 
for many years has been in manufactures and breadstuffs. The 
former were rather over $11,000,000 in 1849, chiefly cotton 
goods. Of these the south furnishes the raw material, esti- 
mated by McCulloch, as well as by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, at one-fourth of the whole value, to say nothing for 
the food for the operatives, which has been ci ilculated by Mr. 
Webster and others at a large sum, and for which the neces- 
sities of northern industry would still secure admittance into 
their ports free of duty. ‘But if the north, instead of re ceiving 
a large bonus through the federal government from the south, 
had to pay the expenses of her own Union, her manufactures 
could not stand English competition for a day. Even the south, 
if her people found it profitable to manufacture, would have a 
great advantage in the lightness of taxation. The north, fo 
example, has hitherto conducted a ve ry lucrative trade ‘with 
China, to whom she sells about a million of dollars worth of 
cotton goods, but when the price of her manufactures was 
raised by taxation, and the return cargoes subjected to the 
tax necessary to raise her required revenue, what would be- 
come of this trade? Her goods would no longer enter the 
southern market, not only free of duty, but with a discriminat- 
ith duty of 30 to 50 per cent. to protect them against foreign 
competition. On the contrary, they would have to meet the 
manufactures of the world on terms of perfect equality, per- 
haps even with a discrimination against them, unless she pre- 
served the comity of nations as to our slave institutions. The 
northern e xports of manufactures, so far from increasing, would 
probably decline if the Union were dissolved. They can barely 
sustain the competion of their rivals with all their present ad- 
vantages ; not only withdraw these, but increase their cost by 
taxation, and they must sink beneath the burden. 

Nor is it possible that the free States, despite the fables 
about the northwest, can long have any surplus of breadstuffs 
and provisions for exportation. We find that, according to 
the estimates of crops and population i in the Patent Office Re- 
port for 1848, and assuming, with the Commissioner, the 
increase of neat cattle and swine since 1840 at 25 per cent., 
that the production of grain (wheat and corn) at the south was 
45.97 bushels for every person, while at the north it was only 
24.78. The census of 1840 gave 38.74 bushels per head a 


the south, and 18.48 at the north, which is probably more re 
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liable. In 1840 there were 104 neat cattle and 226 hogs tor 
every 100 persons at the south, which were increase¢to 107 
cattle and 232 hogs in 1848. At the north there were 76 neat 
cattle in 1840, and only 72 for every 100 persons; whiledfswire, 
in the former year, there were 101, and in the latter only 96 
for the same number of persons. 

These statistics show, not only what has been pointed out 
by other inquiries, that the subsistence of the northern laborer 
is much lower than of the southern, but that it is declining, 
especially in animal food, which is always the first sign that 
population begins to press fe the means of subsistence. 
Other facts are equally conclusive that the bulk of the sur- 
plus breadstuffs and provisions must be at the south, and that 
the north will soon find it as much as she can do to feed her 
own population well. The average crop of wheat in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland is 10 bushels for every person of their 
population ; in ‘Tennessee 9, and in Kentucky 74. But in 
New York it is only 5$ bushels; in Pennsylvania 6, and even 
in the new States, Indiana, with 84 bushels, does not equal 
Tennessee or old Virginia; and Illinois produces under 7 
bushels for each person. Obio reaches 104 bushels, but her 
Board of Agriculture says she has attained her maximum, 
except at an increased cost of production. The future pros- 
pects fur the wheat crop in the free States are still worse. 
New England has actually declined in food crops of all kinds.* 
We are told, on good authority, that western New York, once 
celebrated for the crops on the Genessee, produces less wheat 
than formerly ;+ and Mr. Solon Robinson, a most competent 
judge, and himself an Indiana man, says ‘ wheat is the most 
precarious crop in the west, and altogether unsafe for the 
farmer to rely on. I consider Delaware, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia the best wheat States in the Union. I saw one thousand 
acres of wheat in Virginia last season better than any one 
thousand | ever saw in the west.” This agrees with the results 
of chemical analysis, which shows that most of the northwest- 
ern soils, when their virgin qualities are exhausted, are desti- 
tute of some of the most essential elements of wheat.t 

This gradual but sure decline in the returns of agriculture 
in the free States is one cause of the increasing tendency of 
their population to desert the couutry and concentrate in towns 
and factories. In some of those States the only increase, ac- 


* See Ellwood Fisher’s ‘‘North and South.’’ 

+ See Patent Office Report for 1848, page 247. 

{ See an excellent essay on the wheat crop, by Mr. Holcomb, of Delawgre, in 
the American Farmer. 
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cording *> the last census, was in the towns. In New York» 
the pop: lation of the fourteen largest towns increased 643 per 
cent.; !n all the rest of the State, only 19 per cent. In Ohio, 
the fifteen largest towns increased 138 per cent.; the State but 
62 per cent. According to Professor Tucker, at the last cen- 
sus, 35 per cent. of the whole New England population lived 
in towns. The proportion of persons engaged in manufactures 
had increased from 21 per cent. in 1820 to 30 per cent. in 
1840; in the middle States the increase had been from 22 to 
28 per cent.; and even in the northwest from 10 to 13 per 
cent. It has been yet more rapid since. Meantime the pro- 
portion engaged in agriculture had declined; the reverse was 
the case in the slaveholding States. It appears, therefore, 
that it is impossible for the north long to have any surplus of 
food for exportation, whether we rex ard the capacitie s of her 
soil or the proportion of her people engaged in tilling it. The 
crops‘cannot keep peace with the natural increase of popula- 
tion, and much less with the still greater increase from Euro- 
pean emigration. There is yet another cause to prevent 
northern grain from being exported, while southern can be 
bought. The quality of ‘wheat and the quantity of bread it 
will make depend upon its dryness and the portion of nutritive 
matter or gluten contained in it. Its dryness is all important 
in determining whether it will bear a voyage. According to 
the analyses of Professor Beck, of Rutger’s College, New 
Jersey, (in the Patent Office Report, 1849,) southern wheat 
has several per cent. less water than northern, and as much 
more of gluten. So great is the difference, that it is said that 
Alabama wheat flour will make 20 per cent. more bread than 
Ohio. This, of itself, will give a more and more decided ad- 
vantage to southern breadstuffs in the foreign market.* 

The general conclusion is therefore unavoidable that the 
north cannot long continue to e xport breadstuffs and provisions, 
and that the general amount of her productions for exporta- 
tion, including her manufactures, would greatly decline under 
a dissolution of the Union. Her main reliance for revenue 
would therefore be on direct taxation, and how this would 
affect her social condition we shall presently see. 

Meantime the situation of the slave States would be very 
different. The exports of cotton, rice, and tobacco for the 
year ending June 30, 184 ), were about $75,000,000. Add the 





* By a comparison of the table of prices in New York and Chicago with the 
reports of farmers in the Patent Office Report, we find that it aleal costs the 
northwestern farmer, on an average, $1 to raise a bushel of wheat and place it 
n New York, and 75 cents for a bushel of corn. The least increase in the cost 
f propuction would drive him from the market. 
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southern share of the rest of the domestic exports, and it makes 
the whole exports of the produce of the slave States not less 
than $100,000,000. Their proportional share of the imports 


paid for this produce was 112,000,000, and the low duty of 
10 per cent. on these would yield to the south a revenue of 


11,000,000, ample for every purpose. Her proportional share 
(of Mr. Meredith’s estimates before referred to) is onty 15,000,- 
000, and her expeditures would be much less for her popula- 
tion than the north’s. Her territory is more compact, and her 
people are unaccustomed to look to government for the means 
of living. All the ordinary expenditures of the United States 
in 1830, with a third more population than the south now has, 
were but 13,000,000. We have placed her revenue at the 
lowest, for the increase in the value of the exports of cotton 
alone in the present year will probably be 40,000,000, if we 
may judge from the returns thus far. If we add the rice, 
tobacco, grain, and cotton sold to the north, 30,000,000 more, 
we have a total of 170,000,000 of exports, and the return im- 
ports may be fairly put down at 200,000,000, on which the 
same low duty would yield to the south a revenue of $20,000,- 
000! It is very plain that the south could have no difficulties 
in her finances. Meantime her trade would revive and grow, 
like a field of young corn, when the long expected showers 
descend after a withering drought. The south now loses the 
use of some 130 or 140,000,000 a year of her capital, and also 
pays to the federal government at least 26,000,000 of taxes, 
23 of which are spent beyond her borders. This great stream 
of taxation continually bears the wealth of the south far away 
on its waves, and small indeed is the portion which ever re- 
turns in refreshing clouds to replenish its sources. Turn it 


back to its natural channel and the south will be relieved of 


15,000,000 of taxes—to be lefi where they can be most wisely 
expended, in the hands of the payers ; and the other 11,000,- 
000 will furnish salaries to her people and encouragement to 
her labor. Restore to her the use of the 130 or 140,000,000 
a year of her produce for the foreign trade, and all her ports 
will throng with business. Norfolk and Charleston and Savan- 
nah, so long pointed at by the north as a proof of the pretended 
evils of slavery, will be crowded with shipping, and their 
warehouses crammed with merchandise. The use and com- 
mand of this large capital would cut canals; it would build 
roads and tunnel mountains, and drive the iron horse through 
the remotest valleys, till ‘* the desert should blossom like the 
rose.” 

A remarkable difference between the northern and southern 
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section is that while the latter is complete in herself, both in 
the resources of wealth and the means of communication with 
the world, the former is strikingly the reverse. We have 
already shown that the slaveholding States produce nearly 
twice as much food for their population as the free States, 
and are still increasing in quantity, both of bread and meat, 
for each person. It is notorious that the eastern States have 
long been in the habit of drawing large supplies of grain 
from the Chesape “ake and from North Carolina. With the 
tendency of northern population to gather in towns and fac- 
tories, and the increasing tide of foreign immigration, the time 
cannot be very far distant when the free States, as a whole, 
will be dependent on the south for a part of their food. The 
progress of population must soon force a resort to inferior soils 
for cultivation, and so raise the cost of production. On the 
other hand, such a day is far, far distant in the south. Her 
numbers receive no unnatural increase from immigration, but 
the adjustment of population to food is left to the eternal laws 
of nature. Her inhabitants are not so densely settled, and 
have, therefore, more land to cultivate. The soil is more fer- 
tile, and the superiority of climate is almost equal to as much 
more of natural fertility. It may, therefore, be concluded that 
her people will continue to have a large surplus of food for 
exportation, after themselves consuming more per head than 
the people of the free States raise. And this without count- 
ing upon the rice, with which they supply the whole United 
States, besides e xporting several millions of dollars worth. 

But if such is the comparative condition of the two sections 
as to the great staff of life, how is it in regard to other articles 
which add to our comfort and minister to the higher wants of 
a refined civilization ? 

The Patent Office report (for 1847, p. 181) estimates the 
consumption of sugar in the United States at 320 millions of 
pounds annually, which agrees very. well with the returns of 
imports retained for consumption, and the amount of the Lou- 
isiana crop. This allows 16 or 17 pounds for every person, 
black and white, in the country, and makes the consumption 
at the south not quite 147 millions of pounds. But the Loui- 
siana crop has averaged 200 millions of pounds for the last 
four years, which would not only supply the southern demand, 
but leave a surplus for exportation of 53 millions of pounds, 
worth $2,650,000. This is besides 10 millions of gallons of 
molasses, which will pay all the expenses of cultivation. We 
may add that the culture of sugar is fast extending at the 
south. There are large districts in western Louisiana and 
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Texas, and in the peninsula of Florida, where it may be raised 
to any amount as cheaply as in Cuba. Nothing is wanting 
but capital to open them and erect the necessary pore 6 
In the event of a dissolution of the present Union, this would 
be easily supplie d from the 15 millions of taxes saved, and the 
140 millions of southern produce restored to our use. On the 
other hand, the north is entirely dependent on, the south and 
other countries for 173 millions of pounds-of sugar, worth 
$8,650,000. 

Tobacco is another great staple of the trade of the world. 
Nearly the whole production (220 millions of pounds) of the 
United States is in the south; that is, 210 millions of pounds, 
worth, at 5 cents, 104 millions of dollars. Maryland, Virginia, 
and North Carolina alone produce 89 millions, and the quality 
of their tobacco is acknowledged to be superior to any in the 
world. The south can supply the whole annual consumption 
of England and France, 49 millions, and still have 27 pounds 
left for every soul, slave and free, of her people of both sexes 
above 10 years of age. [It would cost the north $8,756,000 
for the 175 millions of pounds required to furnish her popula- 
tion as abundantly. Phis great staple has become diet a 
necessary of life, and we may expect a ste ady increase in the 


demand for it ; while slave labor, and certain peculiarities of 
svil and climate, give the south a monopoly of the supply of 


the higher qualities. But the chief crop of the south is yet to 
be considered; we, of course, mean cotton. 

The exports of this one article have some years been over 
two-thirds of the whole domestic exports of the United States. 
Last year they were more than half—over 66 millions of dol- 
lars. The price this year averages 73 per cent. higher, as 

calculated from the actual returns ; so that the exports, though 
less in quantity from the short.crop, must be considerably 
greater in value. The crop has increased 25 per cent. since 

1840; but the foreign de fhand, as shown by the exports, has 
increased still faster—that i is, 33 per cent. The average crop 
is now 2,700,000 bales, and all the rest of the world cannot 
sell 500,000 bales. In Great Britain 4 millions of persons live 
by the manufacture of cotton, 2 millions more in Europe, and 
1 million in the free States—in all 7 millions of people, whose 
daily bread is diminished or increased by the supply of cotton 
from the slave States. England has imported, annually, for 
the last five years, from countries other than the United States, 
322,861 bales, which is 60,000 less than the average of the 
preceding five years. The imports from India, which, it was 
prete nded at one time, would ruin our market, have declined 
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lrom 274,000 bales in 1841, to 200,000 in 1849. Egypt sup- 
plied more than 80,000 bales in 1845, and now does not send 
a third of that quantity. The southern States are the only 
part of the world where the growth of cotton is extending, and 
here the average increase of the crop is not over 80,000 bales 
a year. So great has been the decline of the cotton crop in 
a countries that the English supply from all quarters, 

railable for home consumption, including our slave States, 
$6 ‘Tals of late years fallen off at the rate of 1,000 bales a week, 
while our (the English) consumption has been increasing 
during the same period at the rate of 3,600 bales a week.”* 
These facts, taken from the highest authority, offer the brightest 
prospect to the cotton planter. It appears that the English 
demand is outrunning the supply at the rate of 239,000 bales 
per annum—more than 13 per cent. on the present consump- 
tion. The slave States have not only to meet this increasing 
demand, but also to supply the growing consumption at home, 
in the northern States, and in continental Europe, which 
already uses 1 million of bales. It is hard to overrate the 
possible, and even probable future demands of the market, if 
we consider the thousands of persons in Germany and Russia 
who still use manufactures of flax, and who must ultimately 
— the cheaper fabrics of cotton. The result must be a 
large increase of price, of which we already see the signs; for 
it is erronous to attribute the present rise only to the short 
crop. The increase will be permanent, for it will be secured 
by our monopoly of the production. In ordinary articles, 
when the demand outruns the supply, the very rise of price, 
which is the consequence, draws new capital and labor to the 
produc tion, until the old relation of the supply to the demand 
is restored. The pric e of an ordinary arti elec -annot, therefore, 
be permanently raised beyond the cost of production, includ- 
ing the average profits of industry for the producer. But in 
regard to cotton the case is very different. It is admitted that 
no other country can produce it of the best quality; and ex- 
perience has abundantly proved that neither cotton nor sugar 
(we may add tobacco and coffee) can be profitably raised on 
a large scale without slave labor. The cotton crop must, 
therefore, keep pace with our slave population, which already 
raises all it can pick ; and we accordingly find that the average 
rate of increase of both is just the same, a little over 3 per 
cent. a year. It is, therefore, impossible to increase the sup- 
ply by a new influx of producers, as in common cases; and 











* The Londen Bocnsesiet. This result is, of course, obtained ‘by considering 
the stocks on hand in each year. 
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as the demand is increasing about 13 per cent. a year, the 
price must continue to rise, until its very rise checks the con- 
sumption. These facts promise an almost unbounded pros- 
perity to the cotton planter, which will extend to all their fel- 
low-citizens in the same happy confederacy. A vast southern 
market will be opened for grain, sugar, tobacco, provisions, 
manufactures, and produce of every description. When this 
demand is added to the existing wants of other countries, the 
profits of the Virginia and Maryland planter will equal those 
of their more southern brethren ; and the slave-holding States, 
freed from a heavy burden of taxation, and relieved from the 
unnatural diversion of their trade, would be the garden spot 
of the world. The exports of cotton to the free States and the 
other countries cannot be less, in a few years, than 140 mil- 
lions of dollars in value; (we venture to predict that, even in 
the present state of things, the exports of cotton to foreign 
countries will reach 80 millions this year, besides 500,000 
bales, worth $23,750,000, kept at home.) All this would 
form the aliment of a higher system of civilization than the 
world has ever yet known. 

We shall say nothing of the mineral resources of the south, 
which are unsurpassed ; of her gold, her copper, and her lead ; 
of her mines of salt and of iron, and her vast fields of coal ; 
we shall pass over her numerous agricultural productions and 
fruits, many almost spontaneous. We might speak of the vine, 
which can be cultivated not only along the Ohio, but to still 
greater advantage in the more southern latitudes of Carolina, 
Alabama, and Texas. Nor shall we mention coffee, which it 
is tolerably certain might be raised with profit in the south of 
Florida, for the future annexation of Cuba would give us 
abundant supplies. The interesting experiments of Dr. Smith, 
in South Carolina, may perhaps make us independent of China 
for tea, and even enable us to compete with her in other mar- 
kets; while climate and social institutions will always forbid 
its cultivation north of Mason and Dixon’s line. We will pass 
at once to the consideration of the means of placing our pro- 
ductions in market. 


ale 


INDIAN MOUNDS IN LOUISIANA. 


The following note, upon a most interesting and curious subject, was addressed 
to the editor some time ago by an intelligent peg ty pa but being misplaced, 
it has been debarred from an earlier appearance in the pages of the Review : 

I take pleasure in complying with your request to give you 
a description of the mounds in my neighborhood. They are 
situated in the beautiful prairie Jefferson, in the parish of More- 
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house, Louisiana—the largest of which covers at its base 
some half acre, and reaches in height fifty feet or more. It 
is in shape of a sugar loaf, having at its top a flat surface of 
about tw enty feet in diameter. Tt i is evidently the work of 
hands, and is in regular strata or layers of earth of from eight 
to ten inches thick, with a layer of charcoal between each 
strata or layer. ‘That the fires have been—whether for sacri- 
fice or the purpose of making the work more durable—ot 
intense heat is shown from the circumstance of the earth in 
many places presenting the ap pearance of a well burnt brick, 

after having withstood ‘the effects of the seasons, rains, burning 
sun, and chilling winter blasts for untold ages. If used as a 
place of sacrifice, no vestige of the offerings has been left ; of 
one thing there can be no doubt, that large fires, for some pur- 
pose, have been raised on each layer of earth. 

It is probable that this mound served as, and was admirably 
calculated for, a watch tower, and was used for that purpose, 
commanding as it does a very extensive view of the surround- 
ing country ; an enemy approaching from any direction could 
be seen several miles distant. 

On the north side of the one above described, and distant 
some hundred yards, is an oblong square mound of an acre or 
more in extent, raised ten or twelve feet above the common 
level. This is the first square or oblong mound that I ever 
saw, and do not now recollect to have seen one described, 
being universally found of circular form. On the east and 
south of the one first described is a half circle of mounds of 
the usual circular form, raised to a height of some twenty-five 
feet, six in number, forming the half circle around the princi- 
pal or first described; they contain human bones, teeth, &c., 
and were doubtless used as places of burial as well as for 
their habitations. Pieces of pot-ware are found scattered in 
every direction around the mounds, having upon them the 
usual devices. No implements of husbandry have yet been 
discovered, and none of a warlike nature, with the exception 
of arrow-points of flint. Many of the savages continue to this 
day the practice of burying their dead under their floors and 
galleries, all of which was surrounded on one side by what 
at that time was a river, probably the Boeuf, which has long 
since changed its course, but leaving unmistakeable evidence 
of its once running here. The course is easily traced, and in 
many places small lakes of water still stand in its original 
bed ; and on the other side, and leaving the old river on the 
northeast and extending entirely around the works, is a canal 
or moat ten or more feet in width and of considerable depth; 
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there are persons now living in the country who say, when 
first seen by them, in places it was five or six feet deep, 
although now shallow. It can be easily traced where the 
land has not been cultivated. 

That it was a strongly fortified place, no one can for a moment 
doubt afier seeing it. In the immediate vicinity of the mounds 
many artificial ponds are found, and have been made both by 
removing the earth and by surrounding them by levees. 

Small mounds in great numbers are found in every direc- 
tion, and, I am of opinion, were human habitations, from the 
great regularity in which they are laid out, being in regular 
circles, having occasionally and at regular intervals an odd 
one between the circles, probably the residence of some officer. 
But what struck me as the strangest part of all is, that viewed 
in any way, the circles are to be traced, showing great skill 
and care in the laying out of the city or settlement. Many 
say the small mounds are the effect of chance or accident ; 
that they result from the subsiding of the waters, the country 
having formed the bed of an ocean, as is shown from sea shells, 
&c., found i in the hills near Harrisburg and other places. Who 

can say where the work of art begins « or ends in the construc- 
tion of these mounds? Of one thing we can have no doubt, 
the large ones are artificial, why not the small? 

The place was well selected for, and doubtless was, one of 
their principal Indian towns or cities, both for the abundance 
of game and fertility of the soil, being in the centre of one of 
the largest tracts of alluvial and almost level plains of land to be 
found, (in length 50 or 60 miles and from 20 to 30 in width,) 
entirely tree from inundation, with a navigable river—Boeuf— 
within four miles on the east. Bayou Bartholomew, 16 miles 
on the northwest, is also navige ible for steamboats. On the 
west, the lovely river Ouachita is distant 25 miles, and is 
navigable for large class boats. On this stream is situated 
the town of Monroe, once called Fort Miro, an old Spanish 
post. For fertility of soil this country is unsurpassed on the 
face of the globe, produci ing e verything that can be grown in 
a southern latitude in the greatest abundance. From 2,000 
to 2,500 lbs. of cotton of an average season is common to the 
acre, when well cultivated; and in a favorable season, from 
50 to 60 bushels of corn per acre is by no means uncommon, 
and has been raised on lands that had been in cultivation in 
regular succession for 44 years. 

Few countries can boast of better health than is enjoyed by 
those now inhabiting this country; persons who live tem- 
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perately reach, many of them, to a great age. For negroes 
there can be no finer climate. 

The great abundance of game that at one time was to be 
found here must have been a great inducement to the savages 
to fix on the prairie as a place of abode, as in these wide 
prairies the buffalo must at that time have been found in vast 
numbers. ‘Their sign is left unmistakeable in the large licks 
of acres in extent, licked and tramped out for a depth of ten 
feet or more. 

The buffalo paths or roads, too, were plain and easily traced 
by the early settlers from prairie to prairie and from river to 
river, and always found to be the best and most practicable 
routes. Many of them have been adopted by the present in- 
habitants, and are now the highways of civilized man. 

Deer, bear, and smaller game must have been, at the time 
the country was inhabited by the now extinct race, very 
abundant. Even now our tables are scarcely ever without 
venison or game of some sort. 

The rivers and lakes, too, abound with fine fish and fowl. 
Though we have not the canvass-back, we have in great abun- 
dance the mallard duck, that any epicure might envy. 

There is a lake (Lafourche) south of the mounds above de- 
scribed, some six miles, that deserves some notice. It is now 
12 miles in length, near 200 yards in width, with an average 
depth of 30 feet. This was, no doubt, at one time a portion 
of the nameless river above described as passing on one side 
of the mounds, and is easily traced to the lake. At its south- 
western end the lake empties by small streams into Boruf 
river. The water of this lake is clear as crystal, and abounds 
in the finest fish. 


A NORTHERNER’S EXPERIENCES IN REGARD TO SOUTHERN SLAVERY, 


PHYSICAL COMFORTS, MORAL, SOCIAL, AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE SLAVE. 

A little work has been published in New York entitled a 
‘“‘South-side view of Slavery.” The author of this work, Dr. 
Adams, is a clergyman of New England, who visited the south 
during the past year in order to be better informed in regard 
to the “peculiar institution.” It was a subject of constant 
sorrow and uneasiness to himself and others of the three thou- 
sand protesting clergy who were fated to be handled so 
roughly in the Senate, and whose names we hope will not be 
unknown throughout the planting States. Dr. Adams went 
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to the south with every feeling, thought, and sentiment aroused 
and excited against the “cruel wrongs” and “monstrous ini- 
quities” which, under the name of slavery, were making day, 
as well as night, hideous throughout this ‘“heaven-blighted 
region.”” He would enter the pandemonium and witness its 
orgies! Bold man to tempt Providence thus! Not always 
may the righteous escape from a doomed Sodom! 

Hear what Dr. Adams says: 

‘The last thing which I did out of doors before leaving Boston, was ph. the 
remonstrance of the New England clergymen against the extension of slavery 
into the contemplated Territories of Nebraska and Kansas. I had assisted in 
framing that remonstrance. The last thing which I happened to do, late at night, 
before | began my journey, was to provide something for a freed slave on his way 
to Liberia, who was endeavoring to raise several thousand dollars to redeem his 
wife and children from bondage. My conversations relating to this slave and his 
family had filled me with new but by no means strange distress ; and the thought 
of looking slavery in the face, of seeing the things which had so frequently dis- 
turbed my self-possession, was by no m@ans pleasant.’’ 

Having introduced Dr. Adams thus to our readers, we shall 
permit him to give his experiences; extenuating nothing, as 
they are set down in chaste and elegant language in the very 
interesting little volume he has been kind enough to send us. 
He proves himself a close and impartial observer, a clear rea- 
soner, and a man of sound practical sense—qualities by no 
means common among the class of persons who discuss slavery 
ad nauseam throughout abolitiondom. We can fancy the doc- 
tor has by this time been read out of orthodoxy from all of the 
three thousand pulpits filled by the “protesting” gentlemen 
aforesaid; and that henceforward, for seeking to be wise 
above what is written in ‘Uncle Tom,” or the “ Emancipa- 
tor,” he shall be accounted a heathen, an idolator, one given 
over to perdition—corrupted and lost from the poisoned con- 
tact and communion of the slaveholder. 

The duty of providing “for the health of an invalid,” 
probably a member of his family, whom medical advice 
directed to a southern climate, overcame Doctor Adams’ 
repugnance to the sight of slavery, and he sailed from New 
York to Savannah. On landing there he was immediately 
surprised at the cheerfulness of the slaves he met, than whom 
he declares that he had never seen “a better looking, happier, 
more courteqys set of people.’ His preconceived opinions of 
slavery were at once shaken, and he began to reflect : 

Our fancies, with regard to the condition of the slaves, pro- 
ceed from our northern repugnancy to slavery, stimulated by 
many things that we read. The every-day life, the whole 
picture of society at the south, is not.presented to us so fre- 
quently—indeed, it cannot be, nor can it strike the mind as 
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strongly—as slave auctions, and separations of families, fugi- 
tives hiding i in dismal swamps, and other things which appeal 
to our sensibilities. Whatever else may be true of slavery, 
these things, we say, are indisputable; and they furnish ma- 
terials for the fancy to build into a world of woe. 

Without supposing that I had yet seen slavery, it was 
nevertheless true that a load was lifted from my mind by the 
first superficial look at the slaves in the city. (Savannah.) 

‘My theory was,” he says, “ they ought to be perpetually 
unhappy. I tried to persuade myse ‘If that they were. Tens of 
thousands of people are miserable on their ‘account, and my 
wonder was, that the slaves themselves were not continually 
verifying and warranting all the distress of which they are the 
occasion; but their looks and manner gave agreeable testi- 
mony that, in spite of their condition, they had sources of enjoy- 
ment and ways of manifesting it which suggested to a specta- 
tor no thought of involuntary servitude.” On page 34 he re- 
marks ‘the thousands of intelligent, happy colored children 
(seen going to meeting) on every Sabbath, in every southern 
town or city, make a northern visitor feel that some of his 
theoretical opinions at home, with regard to the actual condi- 
tion of slavery, are much improved by practical views of it.’ 

“T’o see slaves with broad cloth suits, well-fitted and nicely 
ironed fine shirts, polishe xd boots, gloves, umbrellas for sun- 
shades, the best of hats, their young men with their blue coats 
and bright buttons, in the latest style, white Marseilles vests, 
white pantaloons, brooches in their shirt-bosoms, ¢ gold chains, 
elegant sticks, und some old men leaning on their ivory and 
silver headed staves, as respectable in their attire as any who 
that day went to the house of God, was more than I was pre- 
pared to see. * ° ° * ° * * * 

. * But the women, the colored women, in the 
streets on the Sabbath, put my notions respecting the appear- 
ance of the slaves to utter discomfiture. At the north an ele- 
gantly dressed colored woman excites mirth. Every north- 
erner knows that this is painfully true. Gentlemen, ladies, 
boys and girls never pass her without a feeling of the ludi- 
crous ; a feeling which is followed: in some—would it were 
so in all—by compunction and shame. It was a pleasant 
parodox to find that where the ‘colored people are not free, 
they have in many things ‘the most liberty, and among them 
the liberty to dress handsomely, and be respected in it. 

‘You do not see the tawdriness of color, the superfluity of 
yellow, the violations. of taste in the dress of the colored 
women of the south to the degree which you observe in other 
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places. ‘The reason, if not the chief, is they have a mistress, a 
matron, or young lady, to advise and direct them, and to be 
responsible inthe community for their good appearance. They 
also wear fabrics and millinery, which either good taste, or 
at least means superior to theirs, originally selected for the 
use of little mistresses and white members of the family. It 
may seem extravagance to some, but the pride we have in the 
respectable appearance of children is felt by southern mis- 
tresses with regard to their servants. A grotesque, ill-fashioned 
dress on a female servant, appearing in public on the Sabbath, 
would be sure to be a subject or a hint from a neighbor or a 
friend. My previous images of slaves were destroyed by the 
sight of these women with dresses which would have been 
creditable to the population of any town at the north. 

‘Life on the cotton plantation is, in general, as severe with 
the colored people as agricultural life at the north. I have 
spent summers on farms, however, where the owners and their 
hands excited my sympathy by toils to which slaves on many 
plantations are strangers. Everything depends upon the dis- 
position of the master. It happened that I saw one of the 
best specimens and heard descriptions of some of the very 
bad. In the rice swamps, malaria begets disease and destroys 
life; in the sugar districts, at certain seasons, the process 
of manufacturing requires labor, night and day, for a consid- 
erable time. The different dispositions of the master affect 
the comfort of the laborers variously, as in all other situ- 
ations. 

‘ But in the cotton-growing country the labor, though extend- 
ing in one form and another nearly through the year, yet, 
taking each day’s labor by itself, is no more toilsome than is 
performed by a hired field-hand at the north; still the con- 
tinuity of labor from February to the last part of December, 
with a slight intermission in midsummer, when the crop is 
“laid by,” the stalks being matured and the crop left to ripen, 
makes plantation life severe. Some planters allow their hands 
a certain portion of the soil for their own culture, and give 
them stated times to work it; some prefer to allow them out 
of the whole crop a per centage equal to such a distribution of 
land; and some do nothing of the kind; but their hearts are 
made of the northern iron and steel. It is the common law, 
however, with all who regard public opinion at the south, to 
allow their hands certain aed, noe and exemptions, such as 
long rest in the middle of the day, early dismission from the 
field at night, a half day occasionally, in addition to holidays, 
for which’ the colored people of all denominations are much 
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indebted to the Episcopal church, whose festivals they cele- 
brate with the largest liberty. 

“They raise poultry, swine, and melons; keep bees; catch 
fish ; peddle brooms and small articles of cabinet making ; 
and, if they please, lay up the money, or spend it on their 
wives and children, or waste it on things hurtful, if there are 
white traders desperate enough to defy the laws made for such 
cases, and which are apt to be most rigorously executed. 
Some slaves are owners of bank and railroad shares. A slave 
woman, having had three hundred dollars stolen from her by 
a white man, her master was questioned in court as to the 
probability of her having had so much money. He said that 
he not unfrequently had borrowed fifty and a hundred dollars 
of her, and added that she was always very strict as to his 
promised time of payment. 

‘‘ It is but fair, in this and all other cases, to describe the con- 
dition of things as commonly approved and prevailing; and 
when there are painful exceptions, it is but just to consider 
what is the public sentiment with regard to them. By this 
rule a visitor is made to feel that good and kind treatment of 
the slaves is the common law; subject, of course, to caprices 
and passions. One will find at the south a bright tone of feel- 
ing on this subject, and meet with affecting illustrations of it. 

‘‘A strong public sentiment protects the person of the slave 
against annoyance and injuries. Boys and men cannot abuse 
another man’s servant. Wrongs to his person are avenged. 
[t amounts in many cases to a chivalric feeling, increased by 
a sense of utter meanness and cowardice in striking or insult- 
ing one who cannot return insult for insult and blow for blow.” 

* * 7 * * * * * 

“It is sometimes asserted that the killing a negro is consid 
ered a comparatively slight offence at the south. In Georgia 
it is much safer to kill a white man than a negro; and if either 
is done in South Carolina, the law is exceedingly apt to be 
put in force. In Georgia | have witnessed a strong purpose 
among lawyers to prevent the murderer of a negro from es- 
caping justice. There can be no doubt that this disposition is 
on the increase. I was in Columbia, South Carolina, when 
the law of appeals pronounced sentence of death on two young 
white men for the murder of a negro who had driven them 
from his garden.” 

* Sad * * * ae * * 

“The law allows the master great extent in chastising a 
slave, as a protection to himself and to secure subordination. 


Here room is given for brutal acts; barbarous modes of in- 
9 
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flicting pain, resulting in death, are employed; but it is in- 
creasingly the case “that vengeance overtakes and pumshes 
such transgressor. 

‘It is well for themse!ves that the blacks de not have the 
temptations which the liberty of testifying against the whites 
would give them. While they are thus restricted by law, for 
obvious reasons, from giving testimony, their evidence has its 
just weight with juries when it is known. Offenders do not 
escape more frequently at the south, by legal quibbles, imper- 
fect legislation, and the ing nuity of lawye rs, than in the free 
States. ‘The whole impression with regard to personal pro- 
tection extended over the slaves, as compared with personal 
safety elsewhere, was far different from that which I had been 
led to expect. 

‘Prevention of crime among the lower class of society is one 
striking feature of slavery. Day and night every one of them 
is amenable to a master. If ill disposed, he has his own 
policeman in his owner. ‘Thus three millions of the laboring 
class of our popul lation are in a condition most favorable to 
preservation from crimes against society. But the petty lar- 


cenies which swell our public records of crime are, many of 


them, at the south privately punished and do not enter into 
the public enumerations of offences. 

‘A prosecuting officer, who had six or eight counties in his 
district, told me that, during eight years of service, he had 
made about two thousand bills of indictment, of which not 
more than twelve were against colored people. It must fol- 
low of necessity that a large amount of crime is prevented by 
the personal re lation of the colored man to a white citizen. 
It would be a benefit to some of our immigrants at the north, 
and to society, if government could thus prevent or reach dis- 
turbances of the peace through masters, overseers, or guar- 
dians. But we cannot rwal in our police measures the beneficial 
system of the south in its distributive agencies to prevent bur- 
gli ies and arson. 

‘‘()ne const que nce ot the disposal of the colored people as to 
individual control is, the absence of mobs. That fearful ele- 
ment in society, an irresponsible and low class, is not found 
in the south. Strect brawls and conflicts between two races 
of laboring people, or the ignorant, and more excitable por- 
tions of different religious denominations, are mostly unknown 
within the bounds of slavery. Our great source of disturbance 
at the north, jealousy and collisions between Protestants and 
Irish Roman Catholic laborers, is obviated here. * * 

“There is another striking peculiarity of southern society 
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which is attributable to slavery, and is very interesting to a 
northerner at the present. While the colored people are 
superstitious and excitable, popular delusions and fanaticisms 
do not prevail among them. ‘That class of society among us 
in which these things get root has a substitute in the colored 
population. Spiritual rappings, biology, second-adventism, 
Mormonism, and the whole spawn of errors which infest us, 
do not find subjects at the south. There ts far more faith in the 
south, taken as a whole, than with us. 

+6 Paupe rism is prevented by slavery. The idea is absurd, 
no doubt, in the apprehension of ms ny at the north, who think 
that slaves are, as a matter of course, paupers. Nothing can 
be more untrue. Every slave has an inalienable claim in law 
upon his owner for support for the whole of life. He cannot 
be thrust into an almshouse, he cannot become a vagrant, he 
cannot beg his living, he cannot be wholly neglected when he 
is old and decrepit. 

— :n, he says, religious instruction, the pure, simple gospel 

* Jesus Christ, is extended to our laboring classes gener: ally, 
a and children, as fully as it is enjoye sd by the slaves in 
such parts of the south as I visited, an object will be gained 
of far more intrinsic importance e to our national prospe rity than 
all questions relating to slavery. 

‘Probably, in very many places in the south a larger pro- 
portion of the slaves than of the whites have given evidence 
of being the children of Ged. The religious condition of the 
slaves surprise s every visitor. ‘Tie number of communicants 
among them, in ee to the whites, is perfectly astonish- 
ing; for example, 1 n cases known to me, one hundred and 
fifty blacks to fifty whites, two hundred to twenty, four hun- 
dred to one bundred. 

“Tn Virginia, the whole number of communicants in the Bap- 
tist churches is stated to me, by a B: uptist pastor, to be forty- 
five thousand blacks and fifty-thousand whites. 

‘In Savannah, Georgia, in a population of several thousand 
blacks, more than one-third are church members. Three 
colored pastors, with salaries of from eight hundred to a thou- 
sand dollars, are supported by subscriptions and pew rents 
among theirown members. More than one-third of the whole 
number of communicants reported by the synod of South 
Carolina are colored people. Of the three hundred and eighty- 
four thousand in that State, one-seventh, or more than fifty- 
thousand, are professors of religion. In 1853, fifteen thousand 
dollars were contributed by five thousand slaves, in Charles- 
ton, to benevolent objects. ‘These statistics, which are a fair 
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sample, might easily be multiplied, but it is unnecessary, 
Religion has gained wonderful ascendancy over the people.” 
x * © * *€ * x 

‘Of all the situations in which human beings can be placed 
favorable to the salvation of the soul, under faithfnl efforts on 
the part of teachers, it is difficult to conceive of one better 
suited than this end, and in fact more successful than the rela- 
tion of these slaves to their Christian masters. 

“ The feeling unvoluntarily arose within me at the south, and 
especially in the religious meetings of the slaves, would that 
all Africa were here! Could village s and tribes of Africans 
be by any means induced to emigrate to this land, and be 
placed under the influence which the slaves enjoy, Ethiopia 
would stretch out her hands to God sooner than the most san- 
guine interpreters of prophecy now dare to long. It is deeply 
affecting to hear the slaves give thanks in their prayers that 
they have not been left like the heathen who know not God, 
but are raised, as it were, to Heaven in their Christian privi- 
leges. 

“« Thus far I am constrained io say that the relief which my 
feelings have experienced in going to the south and seeing the 
slaves at homeis very great. Whatever else may be true of their 
condition, to whatever perils or sorrows, from causes not yet 
spoken of, they may be subjected, I feel like one who has 
visited a friend who is sick and reported to be destitute and 
extremely miserable, but has found him comfortable and happy. 
The sickness is there, but the patient is not only comfortable 
but happy, if the ordinary proofs of it are to be taken. We 
may wonder that he should be; we may prove on paper that 
he cannot be; but if the colored people of Savannah, Colum- 
bia, and Richmond are not, as a whole, a happy people, I have 
never seen any.” 


THE NEW DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 


We have upon several occasions urged the importance of 
an entire reform in the diplomatic and consular system of the 
country, and presented the leading arguments and illustrations 
in favor of it. Although everybody appeared to be convinced 
long ago of the necessity of such reform, it seemed impossible, 
by any power of argume ntation or appeal, to bring the national 
legislature to perfor ‘m a single act. It remained for the Hon. 
John Perkins, of Louisiana, a young and rising me smber of 
the last Congress, to carry through the great work i in which 
he has crowned himself with enviable laurels. It was a task 
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of laborious investigation, patient thought, and fearless innova- 
tion. There were materials enough at hand. Facts upon 
facts had been heaped up by other Congresses, needing only 
to be shaped and boldly presented to carry conviction with 
them. The State Department, in every drawer and pigeon- 
hole, abounded in evidences of the infirmity and decay of the 
existing fabric. It was inadequate to the requisitions of a 
great country, and stamped with nothing of the progress 


- which had marked the age. Its doom was already sealed. 


The Department seconded therefore with avidity the move- 
ments of Mr. Perkins, and enabled him to perfect his bill in 
a manrer that will, we think, stand the test of time, and 
meet all the exigencies of service. 

The rest must remain with the Executive. If talent, edu- 
cation, learning, all that go to make up the statesman and the 
publicist—manners, morals, address—all that go to make up 
the gentleman, are to be neglected in selecting the foreign 
representative, as mere party hacks and broken down, street- 
corner politicians are willing to teach under every administra- 
tion, then will the country have made no advances, and any 
system be quite as good as another. If the reverse of this 
is the case in the future, the American character will be 
better and more truly appreciated, understood and respected, 
abroad. 

But perhaps it is idle to expect political improvements any- 
where in an age like this, which hears of aspirants every day 
starting up for the chair of Washington and Jefferson, whose 
ignorance and effrontery go hand in hand, and whose chances 
of success are thought to rise in exact proportion to the de- 
gree of preposterous absurdity of their pretensions. The New 
York prize fighter and the sages of Marshfield, Ashland, or 
Fort Hill, have almost equal chances of popular honors! 

But we come back. In another number some reference 
will be made to the interesting historical memoir and argu- 
ment of Judge Perkins, in presenting his bill. Our present 
space will be well occupied in its analysis, and in giving to 
the readers of the Review some knowledge of the reform sys- 
tem which goes into effect on the 30th June next. 

Ministers: In the following countries we are to be repre- 
sented by agents of the grade of envoys extraordinary and 
ministers plenipotentiary, who are to receive the salaries in- 
dicated per annum. 


Great Britain ....+++++s0+e++ 17,500 | Austria .....eeeeeeseeeeeeees $12, 

PNG 0 0 0 00 000.0002 0660000064 MONO 1 REMEBs cccececs coosceccccee LOae 
GOH 6 oc cc cecccccccccesecsee 12,000 | Switzerland..........++. coos 1,000 
SOE 6 6 60000 cudddeet c 66s sed PE Ts 0 veces setsédiaensetdeae 7,500 
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Naples.....0..0. Crcccccecons $7,500 | PPG. cviccdccccdescs cess « « -$10,000 
Reg cae n 64b00 Occccwe ¢ 7,500 | Chili,..sscecvesensece o0ce ose, ne 
BOMTIGM 2 cc ccccccccccecccecs 7,500 | Argentine Republic + ey 7,500 
RINGS 3 wad cdbe'bs co ecccnese 7,500 | New Granada ........ eoudies 7,500 
Purtmpal . ccccedsceeseccocecs 7,500 | Bolivia...... $0 00b¢ss0cecnwen ee 
ONE, on ce teeeundns&6s00¢ 7,500 | Ecuador........- a 7,500 
DR bn cis bene 0b Ctbbepreoees 7,500 WOLs nh vb 40 SeUs oo ese be 7,500 
TORROF . oc ccccccccedeccccess 9,000 | Guatemala .....sceceeees as 4500 
GEIB. 00:0 ccc ccccaceecesebs oe 15,000 | Nicaragua. .o0s.cccccctesccns 7,500 
Dich eo 6c catéensnoesennee 3B.GEe F BRSMNOO so och 000 00kcccecceeses 12,000 
The secretaries to these ministers, appointed by the Presi- ~-}— 


dent, receive a salary as follows: Great Britain, $2,500; 
France and Spain, $2,250; Russia, Austria, Prussia, Brazil, 
Peru, and Mexico, $2,000. All others, $1,500. 

At the Sandwich Islands a commissioner will re present us 
at a salary of $6,000; to the Chinese mission an interpreter 
is attached at $2,500 per annum, and a dragoman to that of 
Turkey with the same salary. 

Consus: The consular representatives are to be divided into 
iwo classes: 1. Those who will not be permitted, under a 
penalty of recall and fine of $2,000, to transact business in 
their own name, or through the agency of others; and 2, 
Those who have liberty to transact such Tosinnas 

a In the first class, without power to transact private business, 

e the following, with their rate of salary : 

eae Brirain: London, $7, 500; Live rpool, $7,500; 
Glasgow, $4,000; Dundee, $2,000; Newcastle, $1,500; 
Leeds, $1,500; Belfast, $2,000 ; Hong-Kong, $3,000; Cal- 
cutta, $3,500; Halifax, $2,000; Me Ibourne, $4,000; Nassau, 
$7,000; Kingston, (Jamaica,) $2,000. 

Hotianp: Rotterdam, $2,000; Amsterdam, $1,000. 

Prussia: Aix-la-Chapelle, $2,500. 

France: Paris. $5,000 ; Havre, $5,000; Marseilles, $2,500; 
Bordeaux, $2,000; Lyons, $1,000; La Rochelle, $1,000; 
Nantes, $1,000. 

Spain: Cadiz, $1,500; Malaga, $1,500; St. Jago de Cuba, 
$2,000; Matanzas, $3,000; St. John’s, (P. R.,) $2,000; 
Trinidad de Cuba, $3,000; Ponce, (P. R.,) $1,500; Havana, 
$6,000. 

PortuGa.: Lisbon, $1,500; Funchal, $1,500. 

Baierum: Antwerp, $2,500. 

Russia: St. Petersburg, $2,500. 

DENMARK: St. Thomas, $4,000 ; Elsineur, $1,500. 

Austria: Trieste, $2,000; Vienna, $1,000. 

Saxony: Leipsic. $1,500. 

Bavaria: Munich, $1,000. 

HANSEATIO AND FREE Citi1es.—Bremen, $2,000 ; Hamburg, 
$2,000. 
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FRANKFoRT-ON-THE-MatnE.—Including the Grand Duchy 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, the Electorate of Hesse-Cassel, the Duchy 
of Nassau, and the Landgraviate of Hesse-Hombourg, $2,000. 

Worrempvure.—Stuttgardt, $1,000. 

BapEn.—Carlsrue, $1,000. 

SwitzErLanv.—Basle, $1,500; Zurich, $1,500; Geneva, 
$1,500. 

Sarpin1a.—Genoa, $1,500. 

Tuscany.—Leghorn, $1,500. 

KINGDoM OF THE TWo Sicities.—Naples, $1,500 ; Palermo, 
$1,500; Messina, $1,000. 

Turxisu Dominions.—Constantinople, $2,500; Smyrna, 
$2,000; Jerusalem, $1,000; Ale my ogg $3,500. 

BarBary States.—Tangiers,$2,500; Tripoli, $2,500 ; Tu- 
nis, $2,500. 

Cuina.—Canton, $3,000; Shanghai, $3,000 ; Amoy, $2,500; 
Fouchow, $2,500 ; Ningpo, $2,500. 

Japan.—Simoda; Hakodadi. 

BornEo.—Bruni. 

Sanpwicu Istanps.—Honolula, $4,000. 

Hayti.—Port-au-Prince, $2,00 ; City of St. Domingo, 
$1,500. 

Mexico.—Vera Cruz, $3,500 ; Acapulco, $2,000. 

Centra, America.—San Juan del Norte, $2,000; San 
Juan del Sur, $2,000. 

New Grenapa.—Panama, $3,500; Aspinwall, $2,500. 

VENEZUELA.—Laguayra, $1.500. 

Brazit.—Rio de Janeiro, $6,000; Pernambuco, $2,000. 

Arcentine Repusiic.—Buenos Ayres, $2,000. 

Pervu.—Callao, $3,500. 

Cuit1.—Valparaiso, $3,000. 


II. In the second class, with power to transact prwate business, 
are the following: 


Great Britain : Southampton, $1,000 ; Bristol, $1,000 ; Leith, $1,000 ; Dublin, 
1,000 ; Cork, $1,000 ; Galway, $1,000; Bombay, $1,000; Singapore, $1,000; 
tibraltar, a 50; Island Cf vor $1,000; Cape Town, $1,000; Port Louis, 

$1,000; S John’s, (N. ) $l, 000 ; Pictou, $1,000; Demarara, $1,000; Sid- 
ney, $1,000 ; Falkland es as 8 » $l, 000 ; Hobart ‘Town, $1,000 ; Bermuda, $1,000 ; 
Turk’s island, $1,000 ; Barbadoes, $1, 000; Island of Trinidad, $1,000; St. 
Helena, $1,000; St. Christopher, $1,000; Antigua, $1,000; Ceylon, 41, 000 
Russia: Odessa, $1,500; Galatza, $1,000. France : Martinique, $7 50 ; Mique 
lon, $750. Spain: — $750 ; Manilla $750. Portugal : Macao, $1,000 ; 

Mozambique, $750; Fayal, $750 ; . Jago Cape Verd, $750. Hanover and 
New Brunswick : Hanover, $500. Mecklenberg- Schwerin and Mecklenberg- 
Strelitz : Schwerin, $500. Oldenburg : Oldenburg, $500. Danish Dominions : 

Santa Cruz, $750. Sweden and Norway: Gothenburg, $750. Austria: Venice, 
750. Sardinia: Spezzia, $750. Greece: Athens, $1,000. Turkey: Candia, 
1,000 ; Cyprus, $1,000. Jonian Islands: Zante, $1,000. Africa: Monrevia, 
$1,000 ; harmed $1,000. New Zealand: Bay islands, $1,000. Hayti: Cape 
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Haytien, $1,000 ; Aux Cayes, $500. Mexico: Mexico, $1,000; Paso del Norte, 
ee: Tampico, $1,000 ; Matamoras, $1,000 ; Tabasco, $500 ; Mazatlan, ; 

ehuantepec, $1,000 ; Manatitlan, $i, 000. Central America ; Omoa and ‘Trux- 
illo, $1,000; San Jose, $500. “New Granada: Carthagena, $500; Sabanillo, 
$500. Venezuela: Ciudad Bolivar, $750; Puerto Cabello, $750; Maracaibo, 
$750. Ecuador: Guayaquil, $750. Brazil: Maranham island, $750; Rio 
Grande, $1,000 ; Bahia, $1,000; Para, $1,000. Uruguay : Montevideo, $1, 000. 
Chili: Talcahuano, $1,000. Peru: Paita, $500; Tumbez, $500. Sandwich 
Islands: Lahaina, $1,000; Hilo, $1,000. Navigator’s Island: Apia, $1,000. 
Society Islands: Tahiti, $1,000. Fejee Islands: “Lanthala, $1,000. Holland: 
Batavia, $1,000. (Commercial agent.) Paramaribo, $500. (Commercial — 
Padang, $500. (Commercial agent.) St. Martin, $500. (Commercial agent, 
Curacoa, $500. (Commercial agent.) 


Reeutations.—The pay of no foreign representative of any 
class shall commence until he has actually entered upon his 
duties at his post, nor last longer than the entrance of his suc- 
cessor; nor can he leave the country or district to which he 
is accredited for more than ten days without thé consent of the 
President, his pay being in every instance suspended during 
his absence for over ten days. 

The President shall appoint no other than citizens of the 
United States, who are residents of, or who shall be abroad in 
the employment of the government at the time of their ap- 
pointment, as envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipen- 
tiary, commissioners, secretaries of legation, dragomans, inter- 
preters, consuls, or commercial agents, nor shall other than 
citizens of the United States be employed either as vice con- 
sul, or as consular agents, or as clerks in the offices of either, 
and have access to the archives therein deposited. 

Offices of ministers and consuls shall be central, and shall 
be kept open daily from 10 a. m. tli 4 p. m., except Sundays 
and holidays. Consuls and consular agents shall give bond 
in a sum not less than one nor more than ten thousand dollars, 
with two sureties, for the proper discharge of their duties. 

The remaining provisions of the act are taken up with the 
details of consular duties and jurisdiction, except the 26th sec- 
tion, which is so important that we give it entire: 

“All acts and parts of acts authorizing attachés to any 
of our legations, or the payments to ministers and consuls of 
the United States of outfits or infits, or salaries for clerk hire 
and office rent, be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 
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The population of Russia, according to some statistical 
tables, recently published, amounted, in 1849, exclusively of 
Poland and Finland, to 53,137,150 persons, of whom 26,282,- 
277 were males, and 29,695,166 females; the latter being to 
the males about 1014 to 100. In 1846, Poland is said, i 
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McCulloch’s ** Geography,” to have contained 4,857,700, and 
Finland 1,412,315; which would make the total population 
59,507,165—within a few thousands of the total population as 
officially published in 1836, 59,133,566. McCulloch puts 
down the total population in 1846 at 66,008,315. Amongst 
the population, 159,707 are nomad, or without fixed habita- 
tions. ‘The total town population is 2,802,815—not more than 
the inhabitants of London and Liverpool. The only really 
great towns in Russia are St. Petersburg, 481,352 persons ; 
Moscow, 353,259; Odessa, 78,131; Riga, 65,389; Kazan, 
61,104; Tula, 51,522; Kief, 48,771; Astrachan, 46,099; 
Vilan, 45,017; Kishiney, 43,965 ; and Kovnoa, 40,601. The 
half of our population lives in towns. In Russia the town 
population is not much more than one-twentieth of the whole. 

The revenue of Russia, from which we may infer the rela- 
tive productive power of our 28,000,000 Britons and the 53,- 
000,000 of Russians (excluding Poland and Finland, as they 
are also excluded from the revenue accounts,) was, in 1849, 
£24,794,735, while Great Britain, say £22,000,000. The 
revenue of Russia was derived from direct taxes, £7,275,458 ; 
brandy monopoly, £9,774,167; indirect taxes, £7,745,110— 
including the customs duties, £4,924,608; making a total of 
£24,794,735. The English population of 28,000,000, there- 
fore, raised for the ordinary expenses of the government in 
peace, 2} times as much as 53,000,000 Russians. 

The national dei of Russia is £63,185,308, or little more 
than one thirteenth of the English debt, (nearly £800,000,000 ;) 
still, with her stinted revenue, the debt is onerous. More than 
half the English taxes, before the war began, (£27,726,000,) 
went to pay the interest on her debt, which would speedily 
ruin her were her people not their own creditors, only a small 
portion of the debt being held by foreigners. 

The trade of Russia compares with England’s trade as fol- 
lows, in 1852: 


Russia. 
Ships Entered. Ships Cleared. 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
8,655 ccccccccrcccvcccese 1,580,600 8,507 oc eee ec ceccences 1,537,300 
England. 
29,884 .ccccccccccescces + 6,730,169 «= 31, 745. . cc oerseccccccccves 6,872,581 


If we add the tonnage of the ships that came and went 
together, we shall have 3,118,400 as the amount of tonnage 
employed in the trade of Russia, and 13,602,750 in the trade 
of Great Britain—or the trade and shipping of Russia is not 
one-tenth of the English trade and shipping. It must be re- 
marked also that not above one-eighth of the tonnage carrying 
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on the Russian trade is native, one-third of the whole being 
actually English; while, of the tonnage carrying on the Eng- 
lish trade, more than four-sevenths are native. The Russian 
coasting trade appears to have employed, in 1852, about 
5,422 vessels, many of them very small; while the coasting 
trade of Great Britain employed 2,700,000 vessels, and the 
tonnage which came and went amounted to 25,800,000. In 
1852 the total imports of Russia, exclusive of Poland and 
Finland, and exclusive of bullion, amounted to £16,160,608 ; 
the bullion imported was £1,988,800—making the total im- 
ports £18,149,708; the total exports, exclusive of bullion, 
amounted to £17,982,056 ; the bullion, £1,056,372—together, 
£19,038,428. Of the value of English imports we can give 
no account, for none is kept; but the value of exports, €X- 
clusive of bullion, of which also no official account is kept, in 
1852, was £78,076,854, or four times as much as the exports 
of Russia, exclusive of bullion. The principal articles of im- 
port are—raw cotton, in 1852, 66,058,596 lbs. ; cotton twist, 
4,184,064 lbs. ; raw silk, 408,456 lbs.; sheeps’ wool, 2,922,- 
012 lbs.; coffee, 81,237 cwts.; sugar, 605,323 cwts.; ma- 
chinery value, £313,218; wines and spirits, £1,441,523. 
Manufactures—cotton, £719,051; silk, £749,438; linen, 
£156,844; woollen, £261,054; dye-stuffs and fruit together 
make £1,640,000. The principal articles exported from 
Russia, including Poland, were, in 1852, hemp, 43,823 tons; 
flax, 62,555 tons; tallow, 752,530 cwts.; potash, 252,741 
cwts.; sheeps’ wool: 29,111,184 lbs. ; bristles, 23,882 cwts. ; 
linseed and hempsced, 876,794 qrs. ; timber ond deals to the 
value of £641,194; undressed hides, £108,496; red Russia 
leather, £179,122; and breadstuffs, £507,426. 

The total quantity of wheat, we may remark, as this is a 
subject now of an interesting controversy, exported from Rus- 
sia in 1852, to all other countries was 3,173,507 qrs. The 
quantity imported into England from Russia in that year, was 
733,734 qrs. ‘The largest quantity ever exported from Russia, 
as far as the official accounts hitherto extend, was in 1847, 
4,279,682 qrs., of which England obtained 850,586 qrs. The 
large e xports of 1847 were the stores of several years, and the 
very high price in the other parts of Europe caused Russia 
then to be swept clean. Since 1849 the export trade has been 
regular and free, and there is no reason to suppose that Rus- 
sia can have more wheat to export in 1854 than in 1852. 
Instead, therefore, of having 6,000,000 qrs. to export, as Mr. 
Bright has most unadv isedly and erroneously stated, she has, 
probably, not above 3,000,000 qrs. In spite of the war, Eng- 
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land received in 1854 more than the half of her usual supplies 
from Russia. A table of the total value of the imports and 
exports of the principal ports of European Russia in 1852 :— 


Imports. Exports. 
Arohangels . 0.00 scvccccocesstivecsisie coccee €505184 ind £862 ,264 
St. Petersburg..... +. MPP nine ee <a 5,110,887 
NGFVE. occ cc cee oc cccecaccssce eo ceesess 81,456 ‘ie 55,351 
RRIga oc ccccccccccrccccccscsevcccecsesesce 675,523 os 2,015,745 
Ravel . 0.0% pvidedescccnegssaes 0 oe c.ese cree. 81,972 os 51,977 
WME RGes ve sdcocccanwcces Coon ovegecssecces 6,691 ~~ 28,723 
BABB cc cescccscvcdevccsssocsseeee eaeee 21,800 we 142,034 
Ismail.....+..<. 6 90 09:00 0c ctibips «0's ome escipe 14,643 ee 291,315 
QGGOER oop vc cccccaccccccvccsscceccese ees 1,125,455 os 3,069,514 
Taganrog. Coes eens eroceccccsetesepesoseece 208, 689 554, 914 


The number of acres in the Russian empire is L 688, 902,251, 
or about twe nty-two times as many as are contained in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Of these acres 23,804,743 are domains 
attached to private residences; 218,387,516 are arable; 
107,971,138 are meadow; 241,205,861 are woods belonging 

-to the crown; 112,933,310 are woods belonging to individuals ; 
and 39, 138,242 are woods belonging to municipalities ; and 
932,052,138 are waste; of which even the quality of more 
than 600,000 acres is not ascertained. The total crops of 
bread sheiale sata and rye—was, in 1849, 67,410,156 quar- 
ters; and of other kinds of corn, 97,873,272 quarters; with 
12,752,573 quarters of potatoes. The number of horses was 
said to be, in 1849, 17,455,503 ; of horned cattle, 21,228,240 ; 
of sheep—superior, 7,147,717 ; ordinary, 28,187,946 ; of swine, 
8,862,410 ; goats, 1,055,122. Russia has latterly produced 
much gold; in 1847 the quantity was valued at £3,715,015; 
in 1852, £3,462,154. The average produce of iron is about 
311,657 tons; our produce is about 2,800,000 tons. Russia 
possesses 337 manufactories of beet-root sugar, and produces 
about 300,000 cwt. As some extravagant statements are now 
circulating of the present price of wheat at Odessa (14s. per 
quarter,) which we disbelive, and of the price in 1853, put 
down at 39s. 4d., it may be right to add that the official account 
of the highest price of wheat in 1853 at Odessa was 37s. 1d. ; 
and the average of the year was 28s. 44d. The extreme prices 
which are put forth by parties, in order to exaggerate the 
losses and sufferings caused by the war, are imaginary, and 
were peace to be declared to-morrow, would be found to have 
no existence. 

The population of Sweden, according to the authentic offi- 
cial tables, was, in 1850 3,482,541, whereof 1,687,248 were 

males, and 1,795,293 females; or ne arly 107 of the latter to 
100 of the former. The number of the town population was 
162,107 males, and 188,971 females; together, 351,071, or 
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about one-tenth of the whole, and double the proportion of the 
town population of Russia. In Sweden some attention is paid 
to education ; the number of children of an age to attend 
school is 436,678, and of these only 14,285 are unprovided 
with education—all the rest are at school. The customs du- 
ties were, in 1852, £441,257 ; the total shipping entered and 
cleared were 14,052, of an aggregate tonnage of 1,352,672. 
The total value of the imports in 1852 was £2,420,750, and 
of the exports, £2,304,830. About one-third of the exports 
are sent to Great Britain, and about one-seventh of the im- 
ports go from Great Britain. The principal exports to us are 
iron, timber, and corn; and the principal imports from us are 
cotton and woollens, die-stuffs, coal, coke, and machinery. 

Norway, though politically united with Sweden, is commer- 
cially and statistically distinct. Its population is not mention- 
ed in the official tables; from another source we state its 
amount at about 1,400,000. They had, in 1851, 395,784 ton- 
nage of shipping engaged in the carrying trade of foreign coun- 
tries. In 1852 the total tonnage entered inwards and cleared 
outwards was 1,922,026, of which 782,782 tons were in bal- 
last—a number of ships going to Norway for timber, which 
find no corresponding heavy cargoes to carry thither. After 
the Norwegian vessels, Danish vessels and Hamburg vessels 
have the largest share in the trade of Norway. The principal 
articles imported are cotton, wool, and manufactures of those 
materials, earthenware, corn, colonial wares, spices, &c. The 
exports are timber, fish, skins, horns, iron, copper, &c. Suf- 
fering like the greater part of Europe from a short supply of 
corn, the price of wheat was, at the close of 1853, between 
74s. 7d. and 80s. 3d. per quarter—being dearer in Norway 
than here. 

The population of Denmark was 1,223,797 in 1834, and 
1,407,747 in 1850; the males at the latter period were 
692,440, the females 715,307, or in the ratio of 100 to 103. 
Almost the smallest possible portion of these people live to be 
above 100, 0-01 in 1,000. Denmark, like some other States, 
expends, even in times of peace, more than its revenue ; in 1854 
she expended £2,196,215, and her revenue was £1,952,076 ; 
but as she increased her marine considerably this year, the 
war even put her to an additional cost. In this year, too, 
she increased the interest of her debt from 5,340,286 to 
7,434,700 rix bank dollars, the value of each being 2s. 3d.; 
and the whole increase of her expenditure from £1,481,573 in 
1853 to £2,196,215 in 1854 was remarkable. Denmark owns 
in all 4,701 vessels, of 100,595 lasts, equivalent to 201,190 
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tons, and of these vessels thirty-four are steam-vessels of 
2,163 horse power. The total tonnage employed in her trade, 
in 1852, was 2,943,382, and the number of vessels was 
136,469, exclusive of coasting and canal traffic: the imports 
were estimated at £5,266,168, and the exports at £3,871,080. 
About one-sixth of her import trade and one-third cf her ex- 
port trade is with Great Britain. The former consists of spices, 
cotton, (raw and manufactured,) woollens, earthenware, coals, 
and all kinds of colonial produce transhipped from hence. 
The latier consists in bread-stuffs, cattle, wood, provisions, 
bones, &c. 

Value of Tonnage 

Population. exports & manele 
imports trade. 


Russia, including Poland and Finland, .59,137,150 37,020,484 3,118,400 
Sweden, Denmark and Norway..ceees 6,290,288 13,862,831 6,318,080 





REVENUE, EXPENDITURES, ETC., OF CERTAIN CITIES—1852 





























] . : 
Towns. State. Revenue. ——_ Debt. Icounty tax 

j 

| 
Baltimore. ....+.++seeeee: iMd .. .|$1,030, 247/61 006, 297/65, 608, ibuseah 
Rin in inescen chee aes S.C..| ” 115502)... Still owiedecintie 
Carrolton ....... tem see . JArk.. 70, 000 69, 341 170, 091, $49,103 
Ginéiniiati®,........... s MORO. vnS ceodkicchecccdesseocced | Mae 
Clarksville .......++.+ -».|Texas 9,470 9,470 23 , 792) ie 
Columbia ...+..ceeseeeces ee 1,825 1,514 1,500) 1,446 
COVEAEY < 66 cc's ccscsces .-|Conn. 4,813 4,513 Q? 194). 26-00, ; 
Cumberland........ ieee IMd...| 10,500 8,600|...s0eee-) 11,000 
Fairfield ........+. wee eweiee Conn. 3,905 4,152}. 0ee cere ly 066 
POS ae Mass.. 6,344 5,320 » 750 
Frederick City..........+.|Md... 6,936 6,601 , 399) 10,711 
Huntsville .......+...000 |Ala... 7,264 5,776 9 ,000|..... coke 
Jacksonville........s+0+0+ ‘Fla. “4 861 TEQ). cevccee. 800 
LARS ROGER «oc cscs cccccad lArk .. 4,850 4,110 4 ,500| 1,215 
Middlebury ............+ \Vt.... 2,500 2,075 6,200... vtede 
DIRE sin ahi0s Sdceces +a Mass... 13,264 19, 662 14,889 i, 230 
MD v0.05 00 0 4:ne 00066 . |Mich.. 8,534 9,177 6,897 1 981 
New Orleans ..........20: La... ccccvccce! 1,96], 47M ccccccccclecacccccs 
New York}.....00000+.e00N. ¥../10 ,219,025| 9,773, 860|14,890,856) 3,380 SLL 
Oregon City.....+...+.+4 \Ore.. .| 1,700 2,000)... .+0++4+.| 4,000 
Petersburg ....0.0..eseee IVa....| 7,230 6,752 836). onccovens 
FUMIOIDE 60 soc dcveccocey iPa....| 137,929 137,875) 1,333,000).....-.... 
Richmond...... dtéecacoed iVa....] 353,415) 355,879) 1,438,932!.......... 
Russellville ........+s.0+. Ky... 1,200 1,400 4,000)... .++s000. 
San Francisco. beesoctess . /Cal...| 1,000,000} 750,000) 1,600,000) 475, 000 
Savannah..... en bie © eutthiei Ga.. -| 451,187} 447,143) 847,840) 200 
GE. EAs cin cnce s+ cee »++|Mo...} 615,570} 665,570! 2,341,096; 216,093 
Stafford. iccccccscccsccs . Conn. | 3,243 3,374 2 1696). arene 
Winchester. .... 2.2.2... .\Va....! 10,489 11,464 48, FIG. «0.46 etes 

* Exclusive of $79,851 school tax. } City and county tax. 


j The amount put down as taxes paid by New York city includes county tax. 
§ Pittsburg proper includes Alleghany city and Birmingham. 
|| Includes State and county tax. 
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REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATE IN CERTAIN CITIES—1850. 


New York. 
Philade Iphi 


C wer mene eee 


St. Louis. 
Cincinnati 


New Orle: 
Lafayette 
Chicago... 


mal | Real estate.| Personal Total. True 
Cities. estate. Valuation. 
= 
Boston, including Chelsea. |§108 , 738,473} $75, 504, 677/$184 ,245, 150/$184,245,650 
veeeeeesesees| 205,151,776] 78,928, 136] 284,079,912! 339,699,535 
ids eeecereeees! 118,032,216] 20,391,301) 138,423,517) 202,244,096 
ER ..| 53,495,615] 26,742,345] 80,237,960 80,237°960 
ae ++| 14,192,750] 7,376,133} 21,568,883] 25,760,181 
. sdeescccscceedeccecereseee] 24,545,695] 24,545,635 
beeosse ecccees "33, "180, 916 8,767,620) 41,948,536; 49,310,335 
uns, including | 
ve eeeereeees| 46,343,088) 12,113,001) 58,456,089) 58,456,089 
wcaot a: 6,676,684] 13,354,368 
} 
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* Decrease. tIncluding Kensington, Spring Garden, 
Southwark, and Moyamensing. 
DWELLINGS, FAMILIES, AGES, IN CERT AIN C CITIES—1850. 
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Ages* of population in several cities. 
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New York . .. 37,677 93; 698/7402|7405 25, 859 25, 490|71, 777|T8, 988 132538| 180463) 16, 439119, 045) 6 9 
Philadelphia. 61, 278 72, 392 5558/5457 21, 493 21, 252 62, 863/68, 447 90454) 9657415, 826) 20. 519, 717 
Baltimore 23, 980,28, 635 2668/2619, 9,108 9. 270' 45, 563/28, 652 39614) 87967 5. 694) 7, e79} 2 4 
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Louisville....| 5,754) 6,884) 657| 676) 2,317 2, 226) 6, 677] v. 177 | 11480} 9022) 1, 399) 1,474) 4 5 
Cincinnati. .. 14, 063/20, 993)1910/1847| 6,395) 6, 274/17, 322/18, 041) $1850! 24850 3 841 3, 517; 0) 2 
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Tue Iwnpovusrriat Institute oF 
Cuar.esTon is now holding its regular 
annual fair in the splendid new hall 
which has lately been erected by it. We 
intend to notice this exhibition in detail. 
Mr. Orr, the distinguished congressman 
of that State, who has made a wide na- 
tional reputation, delivered the address, 
which is thus referred to by a visitor: 

‘*The number of visitors kept up very 
well throughout the day, but the greatest 
interest and curiosity were excited in 
the evening by the general desire mani- 
fested to hear the annual address before 
the Institute, by their appointed orator, 
the Hon. J. L. Orr. The speaker’s 
stand on the platform was richly and 


strikingly fitted up with groupings of 


articles representing all the varied 
branches of art, industry, and occupa- 
tions, embraced in the exhibition. The 
speaker, on being introduced in due 
form, was greeted by a gerieral and 
hearty manifestation of applause, and 
then proceeded to discharge his trust. 
As we have given elsewhere a full re- 
port, we need not even in appearance 
forestall the reader’s judgment. Elo- 
quent and glowing as are the speaker’s 
words, it will be perceived at once that 
he has aimed at results far higher and 
nobler than are awarded to mere demon- 
strative oratory or verbal embellish- 
ments. With strict taste and keenly 
appreciative good sense, he has labored 
to educe and evolve the lesson and moral 
of the occasion in its widest interest. 
We need not commend the address to a 
careful perusal.’’ 

LEGISLATION upon THe Liquor QuEs- 
TION. —When the total abstinence re- 
form was first introduced, ‘‘ moral sua- 
sion’’ was said to be the only remedy. 
That having failed, men have resorted 
to the strong power of the law. Time 
only can show if law will bind more 
than reason, and the conduct of men can 
be bettered and changed without reach- 
ing their hearts and understandings. 
There is a great field opening for legis- 
lation, wide as it isalready. The rise 
and progress of laws in various States 
prohibiting the intoxicating 
drinks is to be seen in the following ab- 
stract: 


sale of 


1851—Passed by the legislature of 
Maine. 

1852—Passed by the legislature of Min- 
nesota. 

1852—-Passed by the legislature of 


Rhode Island. 
1852—Passed by the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts. 





1852—Ratified by the people of Minne- 


sota. 

1852—Passed by the legislature of Ver- 
mont. 

1853—Passed by the legislature of Mich- 
igan. 

1853—Ratified by the people of Ver- 
mont. 

1853—Ratified by the people of Michi- 
gan. 


1853—Its submission to the people pro- 
nounced unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court in Minne- 
sota. 
1853—Pronounced unconstitutional by 
the United States Supreme 
Court in Rhode Island. 

1853—Supreme Court equally divided 
in Michigan. 

1854—Pronounced unconstitutional in 
Massachusetts. 

1854—Passed by the legislature of New 
York. 

1854—Vetoed by Governor Seymour of 
New York. 

1854—Passed by one branch of the legis- 

lature of New Hampshire. 
1854— Passed by one branch of the legis- 
lature of Maryland. 

1854—Passed by the legislature, but the 
two branches failed to agree, 
in Pennsylvania. 

1854—Passed by the legislature of Ohio. 

1854— Voted for by the people of Wis- 

consin, 
1854—Pronounced 
Ohio. 
1854—Passed in a modified form by the 
legislature of Rhode Island. 
1854—Passed by the legislature of Con- 
necticut. 

1855—Passed by the lower branch of 
the New Jersey legislature— 
defeated by one vote in the 
senate. 

Passed by the legislature of Wis- 
consin and vetoed; modified 
and passed and again vetoed 
by Governor Barstow. 

1855—Passed for the second time by the 

legislature of New York, and 
became a law of the State by 

the signature of Gov. Clark. 
‘Eight States and one Territory have 
thus passed prohibitory laws. The ques- 
tion has failed in four States through 
legislative disagreement. It has been 
submitted to the people and retained by 
them in four other States. It has no- 
where been repealed by legislative ac- 
tion, though it has been four times set 
aside by the judiciary, and in one in- 
stance re-enacted in a modified form.’ 


unconstitutional in 


1855 
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New Booxs.—From Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, through Frank Taylor 
and Taylor & Maury: 

1. Introduction to Practical Astronomy, 
with a collection of astronomical tables ; 
by Elias Loomis, L.L. D., Professor in 


tuc University of New York, author of 


. course of mathematics. 

This is a very complete volume, and 
will be of more practical use to the stu- 
dent of astronomy than any work now 
in existence. 


2. ‘Literary Life and Correspondence of 


the Countess of Blessington; by R. R. 
Madden, author of ‘‘ Travels in the 
East,’’ &c., &c., in 2 vols. 

These are volumes which will be 
sought for greedily by the curious in 
literary matters. Lady Blessington’s 
career, so long and so notable, interests 
every one. The literary world in 
England, and on the continent, for a 
third of a century, comes into view 
when discussing a Blessington. A 
portrait embellishes the work. 

3. Tri-colored Sketches in Paris during 
the years 1851-’52-’53. An able view 


of French life and politics, and one of 


deepest interest. Referring to the pre- 
sent emperor, the author says: 

‘* Evidently in proportion as he rises 
into power, fame, and influence, just in 
that proportion is it necessary that the 


American people should estimate him 
on the basis of truth and reality. When 
the eastern war is over, when the allies 
are crowned with victory, and the true 
balance of power is happily adjusted, 
there may be a question whether what has 
been so well done in the eastern hemis- 
phere ought not to be done in the western. 

he American people, who will be in- 
terested in that question, cannot be too 
well informed as to the character of 
those who may then propose to take the 
new world under their kind counsel and 
fraternal guidance.”’ 

4. Foster’s First Principles of Chemis- 
try, illustrated by brilliant experiments, 
for classes; duodecimo, 1855. 

5. The Country Neighborhood; by 
Miss E. A. Dupuy, author of ‘‘ The 
Conspirator,’”’ &c., 1855. No. 197 of 
Harper’s Series of Select Novels. 

6. Physical Geography of the Sea; by 
Lieut. Maury. Of this fine work we 
have a full review in progress. 

7. Harpers’ Story Books, No. 5, 
** Frank ;’” by Abbott. 

8. Harpers’ Monthly Magazine, for 
April. 

From D. Appleton & Co. : 

The Castle Builders; by the author 
of ** Hearts-ease,’’ ** The Heir of Red- 
cliffe,’’ &c.; a romance of moral and 
religious interest. 





NOTES. 


We receive our usual exchanges, and have added to them, for this month, the 
very admirable southern family newspaper which Mr. Lipscomb is now editing and 


publishing at Montgomery, Alabama. 
wish it abundant success. 


This is an important enterprise, and we 
Mr. L. is one of the finest writers in the country, and 


is in every respect a southron without reproach. 
It is consoling at the present time, amid all the meng ee yy of the editorial 
€ 


chair, and more especially the discouragement from tar 
subscribers, to receive a note like the following. 
Alas! southern men too often think it easier to say, ‘* Stop the 
We turn to our books then, and find that 


such. 
and postmasters to say, ‘* Refused.”’ 


one, two, and three years are due and unpaid. 
The south often subscribes to its own literature, but pays for (because 


the south ! 


that is the rule) the literature of the north. 


and often delinquent 
Would that we ——oe many 

eview,”’ 
These are our contributions to 


But we give the note referred to: 


“6 , ALABAMA, —, 1855. 





‘* I did not recollect that I was in arrears for 1854, and have not time now to 
look over my receipts, &c., but send you the amount charged, ($10;) and if there 


is any error it can be remedied at another time. 
If the unconstitutional Wilmot proviso (ordinance of 1787) 


times are just ahead. 


I want you to keep up. Squally 


is put back, or the fugitive-slave law repealed, | am one of those who have set my 


face, like a flint, in favor of a dissolution of the Federal Union. 


I ought to 


say, at the same time, that I am, and always have been, an ardent lover of that 


Union. 


My line of conduct would be to fly, at all events, from certain destruc- 


tion, and trust to a kind Providence for a shelter and a refuge. 


** Yours, &c.”’ 
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PRACTICAL EFFECTS OF EMANCIPATION.* 


E:cut years’ experience ww Barritish Guiana—Morat TO BE DRAWN BY THE 
Sourmern Srares, ETc. 


Besides their unsuitableness to the climate, the Portuguese 
avail themselves of every saint’s day to be idle. ‘A rascally 
set they are.” They will not even attend to their sick rela- 
tives. Ifa child is dying they will take it to the public road 
and leave 't there, to die, or to be picke “1 up by some more 
charitable negro. The blazing sun 1s the great difficulty ; and 
none but the negro seems to have been designed by nature to 
cultivate fields under its powerful rays. Such has been the 
legislation of the mother country, that those who, seven years 
before, were worth £40,000, were now not worth more than 
a few thousand dollars! In 1846, estates would only bring 
one-fifth of the pric es obtained in 1840; and yet a newspaper, 
in England, is cited by Mr. Premium as declaring the com- 
plaints of the planters as downright nonsense, for that the 
colony was just on the “turn,” and was just commencing a 
career of unprecedented prosperity ! 

Now, on the contrary, impending ruin being evident to Mr. 
Pre — and his neighbors, they begin to consult whither 
they are to fly for a retuge from starvation. Of Mr. P.’s large 
Sota “bothing now remained to him but £5,000, which he 
had settled on his wife before leaving England. One of his 
nearest neighbors, and the father of a gentleman who had 
married one of his daughters, a Mr. Willingham, in despair, a 
victim to the times, hi id put an end to his ‘life. Shocked: and 
overwhelmed with grief and common ruin, the family resolved 
to leave the colony for ever ; and the question was whether 
they should return to England or seek some other land; and, 
to show what little encouragement they felt to return to Eng- 
land, Mr. Premium relates a story told him by a planter, a 
Mr. Donald Campbell, who had only lately returned from 
England, and to whom the circumstance had occurred, some 
few months before, at Liverpool, at a table @hote, at which all 
had been very agreeable until it came out that Campbell was 
a West India pl: inter, When a surly man, who had | Scé scarcely 


* Cone cluded from p. p. 496 96 of April No. 
3 
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spoken before, said abruptly: “Planter, eh! Hope you treat 
the blacks better. Can you make them slaves yet ?—flog 
them well, eh?” Campbell, who was very good tempered, 
good naturedly said, laughingly, that ‘the flogging was all 
over, worse luck ours. ‘Worse luck your’s, eh? By G—d 
if you had your deserts you would all be flogged to death. 
Pay twenty millions, eh! and you are ruined! Sarve you 
right.” And he struck his fist on the table, looking round for 
the approbation of the company. “Surely, sir, you are joking,” 
said Campbe ll, very quietly. ‘No, sir, I never joke. My 
opinion is that every planter must be a rascal, take it as you 
like.” Campbell rose coolly and struck the brute to the floor. 
Turning round to the company, he said: “Gentlemen, a few 
years ago I was a man of fortune. I am now on the brink of 
ruin by ‘the agitation of suc -h men as that—that is my apology 
for this rude be haviour.” The writer of this very article has 
been as rudely and insolently assailed, for the same cause, in 
a bookstore in the city of P rovidence, Rhode Island; but the 
offender was an old quaker, to whom he had offe red his seat 
upon his coming into the shop with his wife. He could not 
be, therefore, treated after Mr. Campbe l’s manner, besides, | 
the lady was the most ferocious a fanatic of the two. 

In January, 1848, Mr. Premium thus winds up his melan- 
choly story. His loss this year was £3,000, and he resolves 
to retire to Italy, as an economical residence: “ I am now,” 
says the last entry in his melancholy journal, ‘worn out by 
care and sickness. Anxiety is a powerful assistant to climate 
in bringing on and keeping up disease. Intermittent fever has 
laid its grasp on me, and obstinately retains its hold. I must 
leave this scene of want and woe. I have not spirit to enter 
more of my now utterly hopeless observations in this reposi- 
tory of my thoughts and deeds.” 

Thus we have shown how was ruined one of the finest colo- 
nies of England. We might show the same of all the other 
emancipate <i colonies. While we write, ane ee just pub- 
lished, (Savannah Georgian, February 17, 1855,) presents the 
following statement : 

Jamaica —Resvutts or Emancipation.—The Kingston 
corre sponde nt of the Mobile Evening News gives a frightful 
account of the condition of this island of abolition experiments 
In Kingston, once the rival of Havana, almost one-fourth of 
the houses are now standing vacant and abandoned, and the 
streets look deserted. The free negro population, together 
with a growing dislike for labor, are becoming more and more 
impude nt and corrupt in morals. This whole once flouris shing 
British colony is going down in proportion as the Spanish West 
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Indian slave colony of Cuba is rising in prosperity and riches. 
The deficit in the finances of the colony is frightfully in- 
creasing, and has again rendered necessary a considerable in- 
crease of the import duties. The exportations of native pro- 
ducts, principally of coffee and sugar, is likewise decreasing 
considerably every year, as is shown by the official papers on 
the commerce of Jamaica presented to Parliament, as follows: 

‘In the year 1849-50 the export of sugar from the island 
of Jamaica amounted to 36,995 hogsheads, 5,046 tierces, and 
4,220 barrels, and that of coffee to 7,127,680 pounds. In the 
year 1852~53 the export of sugar decreased to 25,750 hogs- 
heads, 3,214 tierces, and 3,387 barrels, and that of coffee to 
5,037,602 pounds. Rum decreased from 15,436 puncheons in 
1852 to 10,348 puncheons in 1854. In the year 1852-53 the 
import of flour was 38,927 barrels; and in the year 1853-54 
it amounted only to 29,011 barrels. Rice decreased from 
15,616 bags in 1852-53 to 12,931 bags in 1853-54. 

“Dr. Hamilton, whose extensive coffee plantation on the 
heights of the Blue mountains I have recently visited, and 
who sends the best colonial coffee to the English market, as- 
sured me that he is actually working at a loss.” 

In closing the letter, the writer gives the following account 
of other West India islands: 

‘‘From Martinique and Guadaloupe the accounts in respect 
to the negroes are as desolating as those from Jamaica; but 
there more hope is entertained of acclimating the coolies. As 
long as protection for the French colonial sugar is maintained 
in France these islands are more likely to prosper. In Mar- 
tinique the negroes have retired in masses from the plantations, 
preferring the cultivation of the plantain tree, for their own 
account, to the more painful labor on the sugar estates. The 
remotest future of the West Indies seems destined to suffer 
from the unjust and unnatural introduction of the African race, 
which appears not at all fit for western civilization.” 

The ablest British journals and many of their most distin- 
guished writers now admit that the prosperity of their colonies 
has not been increased by the substitution of free for slave 
labor, and Blackwood admits the incompetency of people in 
England to give a correct opinion on the subject, and that it 
ought to be left to the wisdom and discretion of the local legis- 
latures. He styles Mrs. Stowe a zealot, and thinks her ardor 
intemperate and censurable, and says that she misrepresents 
the tone and sentiments of society in Great Britain, and that 
her statement of facts, even in relation to that country, is not 
always the most correct; and proceeds to say that emancipa- 
tion would be a decidedly unpopular proposal, even in those 
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islands, if it be true, as Mrs. Stowe represents, that the ladies 
in the free States are compelle :d to perform the duties of cham- 
bermaids, and sometimes do the washing and ironing, besides 
the cooking, and that free service can be procured on no better 
terms than those which Mrs. Stowe describes as existing in 
America. And he puts the question to the ladies of that coun- 
try, from the Duchess of Sutherland downwards, whether, if 
they had been born slave owners, they would at once have 
re linquishe “i their control over those whom they could treat —i— 
kindly, and whose affections they could secure, to pass to a 
system which would have sent them down from the dr: awing- 
room to slave themselves in the pantry or the kitchen.—(Sep- 
tember, 1854.) And the North British (November, 1854) ac- 
knowledges that even Lord Metcalf, with all his good sense 
and popularity, ‘could not take the sting of local disaster out 
of the measure which the spirit of universal philanthropy had 
forced upon the island of Jamaica.” And Mr. Doubleday, in 
his late ‘*Mundane Moral Government,” also acknowledges 
that, “By her own premature and crude attempts, England, it 
is to be teared, has ruined her own colonies without conferring 
the slightest benefit on the negro race ;”” and he says the pro- 
gress of society is not to be advanced by mist iking meta- 
physic ‘al phantasies and philanthropic dre “ams for true philoso- 
phy and statesmanship. ‘We all know,” says Dr. Quincey, 

(Logic of Political Economy,) ‘at present, if we did not know 
at the time, that no legislative experiment was ever conducted 
with so much sentimental folly and mischievous disregard of 
reversionary interests as the sudden emanc ipation of our West 
India slaves—that is, “se sudden admission of men, of those 
who, intellectually and in self restraint, were below the con- 
dition of children. Our own levity in granting was drama- 
tically mimicked by their levity in using. They were as 
ready to abuse ungratefully as we to concede absurdly. At 
present, we are cutie ring the penalties of our folly.” And, as 
a specimen of British philanthropy, Foster, in his Essays, ad- 
mits expressly that the slave trade itself would have remained 
as immovable as the continent of Africa, if the legislature of 
Great Britain had not been forced into a conviction that, on 
the whole, it was not advantageous in point of pecuniary in- 
terest.—(Essay on the Romantic.) 

From the commencement of her power over her colonies, 
England has shown nothing but selfishness in her views, and 
an utter disregard of their interests, save so far as they served 
her purposes. Complaints of the colonists, says Bryan Ed- 
wards, (a member of the British Parliament and long a resi- 
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dent of the West India islands,) have always been disregard- 
ed, because supposed to be opposed to the interests at home. 
Statements and remonstrances trom the colonists, when grave- 
ly referred to committees and officials, were treated with no 
respect and were always contradicted and superseded by * pri- 
vate letters,’’ the production of which “delicacy forbade,” 
whenever their authority or statements were denied, and this 
under current always prevailed against the unfortunate planters. 
As early as the period of which Edwards speaks, the abolition 
societies of the Old Jewry, in London, and of the * Amis des 
Noirs,” in Paris, issued and distributed, at prodigious expense, 
throughout the colonies, tracts and pamphlets without number, 
the direct tendency of which was to render the owners odious, 
not only to the world but to their slaves, and to cause the 
latter to become vicious and ingubordinate, although, says Ed- 
wards, done in express violation of the public declarations and 
professions of those societies! The slaves were told that “the 
commission of a civil crime was impossible in a state of slave- 
ry.’ That if they exterminated these tyrants with fire and 
sword, they would crown them with eulogies, though they 
should even deliberately inflict the most exquisite tortures on 
the tyrants, and that they would be excusable in the moral 
judgment of those who valued rational and religious liberty.— 
(3 vol. Edwards, pages 89 and 90.) 

Any one familiar with the history of Commissioner Santho- 
nase, Abbé Gregoré, and Toussaint Ouverture, knows that 
the insurrection of St. Domingo is not to be attributed to the 
negroes, but to the instigation of French devils and mad repub- 
licans sent among them; and the Ogé drama was got up then, 
as that of Uncle Tom now, to excite and heighten the preju- 
dice of classes and sections, and to set all France against her 
colonies, and the north now against her southern colonies ; but 
poor Ogé, a man of life, fell, finally, the tool and victim of his 
own friends, while Uncle Tom, a mere creature of imagina- 
lion, enjoys a sort of apotheosis. The instigators and authors, 
however, in both instances made money by the general cala- 
mity. It was then that Madame De Stael says: “ L’esprit de 
partie commande la liberté avec la fureur du despotisme’”’— 
(the spirit of party calls for liberty with the fury of despotism) 
—and then, says a late writer on Popular Tumults, they even 
forced the miserable lazaroni of Naples to put on the bonnet 
rouge, and to proclaim “La Republica,” whom they actually 
supposed to be a woman, and a loose one, too, that they favored! 
And the same author says, that even the maxims of charity 
and brotherly love of the New Testament were by them per- 
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verted in support of their disorganizing doctrines of universal 
liberty and equality —(Popular Tumults, 142.) By the de- 
cree of Robespierre, of May, 1791, negotiantisme (trade) and 
moderantisme (moderation in politics) were equally denounced 
as icwisme, or political disqualific: ation; and ‘perish the colo- 
nies, perish commerce, negotiantisme, and mode -rantisme,’’ was 
the party cry of the Jacobin philanthropists!—((Euvres de 
Madame De Stael, 4 vol., 174, Brougham on the French Revo- 
lution ;) and it was this same “sport of a political and philo- 
sophical fanaticism,” as Lord Brougham calls it, which made 
Robespierre say that there were “two millions of heads too 
many in France,’”’ wherefore, no doubt, he desired to deprive 
so many of that superfluous ornament. 
The state of things in St. Domingo and in the other colonies, 
however, was very different from that which exists in the 
United States. In St. Domingo the blacks were 16 to 1 white. 
Militia companies were formed of mulatoes and free negroes. 
The free mulatoes, however, were worse off than the negro 
slaves, being obliged to act in the Maréchaussée, or patrol, and 
to furnish their own arms and horses. The negroes in 1789 
were well treated, and Bryan Edwards, a high English au- 
thority, says, they were as well off or in better condition than 
the European pe asants. In St. Domingo they were particu- 
larly well treated, and many taught to read and write. But 
now from all quarters re ‘sounded the proclamations of the dis- 
ciples of Rousseau that “ all men were born equal,” and that 
sovereignty resided in the multitude incommunicable, and, 
therefore, neither to be de ‘legated or represented. ‘It soon 
sent forth, as Sir Francis d’Ivernois says, {Losses of the French, 
136,) liberty like a whirlwind of destruction.” In 1796, Bour- 
den, from a committee, reports to the legislative body of France 
thet, “the genius of discord hovered over the Island of St 
Domingo ever since the revolution,” and that different tribes 
of the inhabitants had armed and destroyed each other. The 
crimes and massacres the committee declared exceeded the 
powers of imagination, and declined to blot their pages with 
the horrid detail, which would make the hair stand on end. 
They drank the blood of their victims and devoured their 
flesh. ““We have destroyed,”’ said the report, “our colonies by 
vain, metaphysical disquisitions, and rendered those who cul- 
tivated them still more miserable than they were before.” 
From the Moniteur of the 13th November, 1796, we are told 
a faint idea may be obtained of these horrors. Such is the 
fanaticism of a theory! ‘The iron hand of destiny, says 
Madam de Stael, is not more powerful than this subjection 1 
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the empire of one idea, and to that delirium to which it must 
ever give birth. 

In 1788, St. Domingo employed 678 French vessels, be- 
sides those from foreign States, and this did not embrace the 
trade between the islands. Its importations from France alone 
amounted to 86,000,000 fr., and it employed 763 small vessels, 
besides 259 Spanish vessels. D’Ivernois says that St. De 
mingo was the finest island in the world, and that its market 

yas to France as productive as the East Indies were to En- 
gland, and as all the islands were to Europe ; that it produced 
four-fifths of 126,000,000. The net income of the French 
planters, ‘for the five years preceeding the revolution, amounted 
tc 100,000, after deducting expenses. The loss destroyed the 
mercantile marine of France and sunk her as a commercial 
nation. She has never recovered her position. ‘The commis- 
sioner Santhonase boasted that he was the cuarat of the An- 
tilles; Edwards says that 300,000 souls are calculated to 
have perished in the troubles. D’Ivernois says, one-half of 
the population was destroyed. The commissioners confiscated 
the estates, pocketed immense sums, and left the estates to the 
negroes. ‘Toussaint L’Ouverture afterwards sat the negroes 
to work, and even recalled some planters and the overseer 
even, under whom he had been a slave, to manage the estates, 
and to compel the negroes to work. In every respect he was 
more humane, reasonable, and discreet than the white fanatics 
sent there from France, and only feil because he was less 
tricky and faithless than his French friends, and was inferior 
in deceit to the generals of the great Napoleon.—(See Bi- 
graphie Unwwerselle, v. Toussaint L’ Ouverture.) Even now, 
Soulouque, the fantastic savage that Mr. Walsh describes in 
his correspondence with Mr. Webster, compels the negroes to 
work to buy vulgar finery to cover his majesty’s dusky person. 
D’Ivernois says that France, in 1787, exclusive of her colo- 
nies, imported 230 millions, and exported 200, while the im- 
ports from St. Domingo alone amounted to 130 millions. The 
insurrection literally annihilated her external connexions, 
(which she has never recovered,) and that St. Domingo pro- 
duced her more than any four of the finest provinces in France. 

The American continents, by God and nature, were designed 
to supply the necessities of their neighboring islands; but 
British policy has been to oppose this law of nature. By her 
restrictive system, says Edwards, she has ever been forbidding 
men to help each other; men who by their necessities, their 
climate and productions, are standing in perpetual need of ma- 
terial assistance, and able to supply it. The sufferings ot 
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these islanders had been very great during the American war, 
on account of its cutting off their usual supplies; and all 
attempts to restore this trade to them failed, because it did not 
then meet the contracted and selfish views of the English mer- 
cantile, or protective, system; and the lamentable consequence 
was, as stated by a committee of the Jamaica assembly, that, 
in one year, fifteen thousand of their slaves perished of famine, or 
of diseases contracted by scanty and unwholesome diet. For- 
tunately for the poor negroes, the United States did not adopt 
a system of retaliation. It was then discovered, too late, says 
Edwards, that the decrees of Providence are irrevocable. The 
British government was told the islanders had not six weeks’ 
provisions, and that the revolt of the slaves was to be expected, 
in their apprehension of perishing of hunger. In vain, says 
the same author! The petitions, the complaints, remonstrances 
and groans of the plantations were unhee ded. English monopo- 
lists could not endanger their interests, and the 15,000 poor 
slaves had to perish like dogs, and yet, says Edwards, “ they 
talk of humanity as if it were a national virtue.” 

That the treatment of the negroes in the British West In- 
dies, says Edwards, even before what has lately been done by 
the colonial assemblies to ameliorate their condition, was not 
systematically bad, is to me convincing from the fact, which 
all who are acquainted with the negroes on plantations must 
admit, that the creole race (those born in the islands) with 
some few exceptions, exceed the African in intellect, strength 
and comeliness, in a very remarkable manner. If a better 
horse is produced from an inferior breed, it is fair to conclude 
that the colt has had a better groom, and a better —— 
than the common on which the dam usually fed. The grea 
object to be desired at present, as it appears to us, is to pari 
the moral sense of the negro. Those who know the negro in 
the southern States, even those whose knowledge is exclu- 
sively drawn from the pages of Mrs. Stowe, if they have read 
the accounts of the manuers and customs of the negroes in 
Jamaica, or of the West Indies generally, certainly must see 
that their moral character is vastly superior to th ose of the 
British colonies. Edwards proceeds to tell us that by the con- 
solidated slave act of Jamaica, of 1792, the law would demon- 
strate, to general conviction, that the legislature of Jamaica, 
availing themselves as well of the reproaches of their enemies 
as of the suggestions of their friends, have given all possible 
encouragement to the raising of negro chiidren in the island, 
and secured to their laborers as much freedom, and as great a 
latitude of enjoyment of the necessaries, conveniences and 
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comforts of life, as can be done consistently with their own 
preservation. Much has been said by the English abolition- 
ists about the poor slaves being dragged to public auction, 
purchased by strangers, and forever separated from their fami- 
lies. In the United States it is now seldom done in forced or 
voluntary sales, where it can be avoided. No respectable 
man will allow it, against the will of the slave, if he can help 
it. But in Jamaica they were especially made liable to be 
sold by the British statute of 5 Geo. II., c. 7, entitled, “ An act 
for the more easy recovery of debts in his majesty’s planta- 
tions!’ These debts were due to creditors in England, and 
against the wishes of the planter, the poor slave was to be 
dragged to public auction, to be sold to satisfy the gentlemen 
‘“‘at home ;”’ and what is remarkable, says Edwards, “ of the 
most violent petitioners to parliament against slavery, not one 
has solicited the repeal of this execrable statute. The society 
of the Old Jewry (first abolition society) though apprised of 
the grievance, its origin and the remedy, are silent on the sub- 
ject. They are men of the world, and with all their philan- 
thropy probably consider no rights so sacred as those of credi- 
tors ;”’ especially, he might have said, of English creditors. 
The law was never repealed until 1797, and then on motion 
of Mr. Edwards himself, a planter, and at that time a member 
of parliament. 

Not satisfied with forcing slavery and the slave trade upon 
her colonies, England, by her continued legislation, took the 
very steps that were most injurious to her colonies, because 
thought most beneficial to herself. By various regulations 
and restrictions they were often driven from one kind of pro- 
duction to that of another, from a profitable to an unprofitable 
one. Overwhelmed by a negro population for the benefit of 
the mother country, they were not even allowed to employ 
them in the manner most profitable to the colonies. Slave 
labor they must have, but freedom to exercise that labor for 
their own benefit was denied them. Grown to be consider- 
able and profitable producers of indigo, they were forced to 
abandon it, in consequence of burthens placed upon it in the 
way of duties, for some — advantage of England, and 
the culture sunk, and finally disappeared. The same thing 
occurred with many other commodities. Such has always 
been the fate of colonial produce, though England thereby 
has, no doubt, sustained great losses from her own over-ava- 
ricious legislation. But for the American market, the culti- 
vation of coffee, even then, Edwards says, would have been 
attended with the same fate. It was only postponed to take 
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its ae with ginger, cocoa, and other things. Finally, 
all valuable production has been destroyed, and the most 
beautiful part of the world rendered the wretched habitation 
of a still more wretched population. In nine cases out of ten, 
says Bryan Edwards, the duties imposed on the products of 
British plantations fell chiefly, immediately or eventually, on 
the colonist, who is commonly the importer, and not upon the 
consumer in Great Britain. They were not even allowed to 
buy from others what England could not produce herself. 

The result of this English ‘ealenial policy, continued for up- 
wards of a century, was, as can now be well imagined, a con- 
tinuous drain upon the planter, and must sooner or later pro- 
duce ruin. ‘Tempted into the excessive purchase of cheap 
slaves, tempted into an inhuman system, which sent thou- 
sands of men where there were but few women, (the English 
shipper finding it more profitable to sell men than women,) 
that their capital and population should have been always 
sinking, and as often supplied by importations from Africa 
and sold upon a long credit, can surprise no one. Indeed, 
this system, from the very commencement, so involved these 
colonies that they never paid off these debts until liquidated 
by the great act of colonial mig Fg emancipation 
law ——_ From the beginning, these insular debts were 
due in England. At first, the -y were owing by the proprie- 
tors in a isk: nds, many of whom, i in spite of all restrictions, 
grew rich. As large fortunes were secured they retired to 
England to enjoy them, and the plantation¢ and slaves were 
left in the hands of agents and overseers. As in the case of 
Ireland, absenteeism became the order of the day, accompa- 
nied with all its evils. The central power drew everything 
to England. But the distance of these colonies, and the dila- 
tory process of communication, then common to the world, lett 
these agents and overseers in a condition almost inde pendent of 
their employe rs. False returns, neglects, and frauds, of course, 

became prevalent, and in the process of things easily to be 
conceived these agents and overseers soon became the owners 
of the estates. Most of them became purchasers on long mort- 
gages to their English creditors. ‘The consequence was that 
the colonies were saddled with a class of proprietors of very 
inferior character and morals to the former set. Most of the 
plantations abandoned to young and single men, a regular sys- 
tem of unlawful intercourse became prevalent between the 
races. So far from improving the “moral sense,” it became 
still more depraved. If any southern American planter will 
read Mrs. Carmichael’s Domestic Manners of the West Indies, 
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published just before the emancipation, he will be astonished 
at the familiarity between the two races, utterly subversive of 
order and propriety in every way. In St. Vincent and Trini- 
dad, where she resided some six years, we do not hesitate to 
say that the races were ruined by over indulgences and famili- 
arity, and that it would have been better for every part of 
their society, black and white, if a more regular discipline and 
less familiarity had been allowed. As early as 1791 and 
1792, Sir William Young, in a tour which he took, on a visit 
to plantations he had on several of the windward islands, 
says, ‘“‘the negro women seemed to him the proudest mortals 
he had ever seen ;” that he saw little or no distress, and, at 
one of his own plantations, in his own house, he opened a ball 
with “Granny Sarah,” and, afterwards, danced a minuet with 
‘‘ Black Phillis.’ —(3 Edwards, 247-258.) The men joked 
with him like a Davus in Terence. In short, the ease and 
familiarity of the slaves implied no habits of apprehension or 
restraint. 

If at a subsequent period to that wher. Bryan Edwards and 
Sir William Young wrote the treatment of the slaves became 
worse, it Was, in a great degree, due to the English system of 
policy, which drove from the islands the most respectable 
population, and involved those that remained in such a load 
of debt as caused them to exhaust the soil, over work their 
slaves, and to provide less for their comfort and moral im- 
provement. As early as Edward’s time he speaks of the ex- 
treme indebtedness of the West India planter. 

But will there ever be an end to gross ignorance or mis-' 
representation concerning the planter? Lord Brougham, in 
his life of Talleyrand, (Statesmen, ‘Time of George IV,) quotes 
Talleyrand’s description of the Canadian or eastern wood- 
cutter, “* Boucheron,” as a correct picture of an American 
planter. He might just as well give one of Wilkie’s pictures 
of a bogtrotter as a specimen of an English gentleman. We 
can attribute misrepresentation with much more propriety 
than ignorance to his lordship. He is welcome to the alter- 
native. He can scarcely be supposed to be as ignorant of 
America and her people as a late London paper which speaks 
of Governor Clark’s late election to the Presidency of the 
United States! 

Mr. Nehemiah Adams, of Boston, late one of the three 
thousand New England clergy who signed the remonstrance 
against the Nebraska bill, has lately made a visit to the south, 
expressly with a view, we understand, to collect facts against 
slavery, has just published, on his return, *“* A Southern View 
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of Slavery, or, Three Months at the South.” ‘ My theory 
was (he now says) that they ought to be perpetually unhappy. 
I tried to persuade myself that they were. Ten thousands of 
people are miserable on their account, and my wonder was 
that the slaves themselves were not continually verifying and 
warranting all the distress of which they are the occasion. 
This is one of those northern fancies which ought not to be 
confessed, if one has much regard to being ridiculed at the 
south, and mourned over by some at the north.” ‘The most 
cheerful class of people that meets the eye of a stranger in this 
or any land, and everywhere enjoying the influences of pure 
religion, makes one consider what misplaced pity there 1s im 
British lamentations over American slavery.” 


UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


We took part several years ago n the establishment of 
this most important association, and reported very fully in our 
pages its programme of action, its constitution, and some of its 
discussions. We are pleased to perceive that the association 
is growing in public favor, and that its annual meetings at the 
seat of government are well attended. Five volumes of trans- 
actions have been published, the three last of which are edited 
by that able agricultural writer and esteemed gentleman, Wil- 
liam 8. King, of Massachusetts, who conducts one of the best 
agricultural publications in New England. It is to be re- 
gretted that the South has evinced less interest in the society 
than its merits deserve. The whole purposes to be subserved 
are set forth succinctly in the able address of the President, as 
given below: 

OFFICERS FoR 1855. 

President—Manrsuari P. Witper, of Massachusetts. 

Vice Presidents—John D. Lang, Maine; J. T. Worthington, Ohio; H. F. 
French, N. H.; B Gratz, Ky.; Fred. Holbrook, Vt.; M. P. Gentry, Tenn.; B. 
B. French, Mass.; Jos. Orr, Ind.; Jos. J. Cooke, R. I.; J. A. Kinnicutt, Ill.; 
John T. Andrew, Conn.; Thos Allen, Mo.; Henry Wager, N. Y.; T. B. Flour- 
noy, Ark.; Isaac Cornell, N. J.; J. C. Holmes, Mich.; isaac Newton, Pa.; Jack- 
son Morton, Fla.; C. H. Holcombe, Del.; T. G. Rusk, Texas; H. G. S. Key, 
Md.: J. W. Grimes, Iowa; G. W. P. Custis, Va.; B. C. Eastman, Wis.; Henry 
K. Burgwyn, N. C.; J. M. Horner, Cal.; Jos. H. Bradley, D. C.; James Hop- 
kinson, S. C.; S. M. Baird, New Mex.; D. A. Reese, Ga.; H. H. Sibley, Minn.; 
A. P. Hatch, Ala.; Joseph Lane, Oregon; A. G. Brown, Miss.; J. . Hayes, 
Utah; J. D. B. DeBow, La.; Mr. Giddings, Nebraska; Gen. Whitfield, Kansas. 

Executive Committee—John A. Kin oN. Y.; B. Perley Poore, Mass.; C. B. 
Calvert, Md.; A. Watts, Ohio; A. L. Elwyn, Penn.; John Jones, Del.; J. Went- 
worth, Ill. 

Secretary—Wiuiam 8. Kine, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer—B. B. Frencu, Washington, D. C. 


On a report of the Executive Committee, Dr. Elwyn, of Penn.; Henry Wag- 
ner, of N. ¥Y.; Dr. W. T. G. Morton, of Mass.; Col. Anthony Kimmel, of Md 
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and Chas. L. Flint, of Mass.; were appointed delegates to attend the coming in- 
dustrial exhibition at Paris. 


Our general object is the improvement of American agricul- 
ture; but on how many things does this depend? Each of 
these must have its time and place, and all must be prosecuted 
in their natural order. Coming up as we do from different 
and widely distant sections of our country to the capital only 
at our annual mecting, it is the more important that we should 
on these occasions clearly define our specific objects and plans 
of action for the succeeding year, waiting the developments of 
Providence to point out to us the path of future duty. As I 
have already intimated, there are certain subjects which claim 
our particular attention at this time—certai duties which we 
can, and in my estimation, ought to perform. 

Of these the most important and feasible are: 

1. Exhibitions by the society, either in its individual capacity 
or in connexion with other associations. 

2. The efficient action of the commissioners to attend the 
exhibitions of the various State societies, and to report thereon. 

3. The publication in the journal of the society of whatever 
is most valuable in the progress of the agriculture of our 
country. 

4. An application for the aid of government, either by an 
annual appropriation, or by assigning to our society the com- 
pilation and publication of the agricultural volume now issued 
under the direction of the Patent Office, with the privilege of 
receiving and distributing seeds, etc., free, so that the same 
may be placed, by the agency of our agricultural associations 
acting in unison with us, directly in the hands of the most 
prominent agriculturists of the country, and so that, in return, 
the most reliable and important results may be obtained as to 
their inherent value and relative adaptation to different locali- 
ties. This service we may advantageously perform, even 
should an agricultural bureau, so eminently desirable, be 
established. 

The accomplishment of these specific designs will materially 
aid in the attainment of our general object, will extend our in- 
fluence, and in return will increase our share-in the public con- 
fidence and patronage, and will give us our relative position 
among the agricultural institutions of our own and other na- 
tions. 





TOBACCO CULTURE AT THE SOUTH. 


This crop, which is so important to several of our southern 
States, will hereafter receive more attention than we have given 
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it in our pages. The product of the United States has not 
advanced, being in 1840 219,163,319 pounds, in 1850 199,- 
752,655. ‘The crop may be valued at $15,000,000. 

In regard to the culture, the following valuable hints are by 
a contributor to the pages of one of our contemporaries: 


In ening over the November number of the Southern Planter, my attention 
was particularly called to an ‘‘ Essay on the Culture of Tobacco,”’ over the sig- 
nature of William H. Jones, of Mecklenburg. Being a planter myself, I read it 
carefully, and think it a good production. By writing this, or saying what I shall, 
I do not mean or intend to controvert anything said by him; but as we differ in 
our management in several particulars, I thought it would not be amiss to give 
to the readers of the Southern Planter, as a suggestion only, my plan of manage- 
ment upon a few of the important points in the management of a crop of tobacco, 
in which we differ. He says after the tobacco is cut, ‘‘as soon as it can be han- 
dled without breaking, it is placed in small parcels, say enough for six or eight 
sticks, and hung on sticks.’’ My plan is to stack it in round stacks, by setting it 
up upon tie tails as straight as I can make it stand, and press it close together ; 
but if put up right it will never coddle. 1 put as much in a stack as is convenient, 
paying no regard to the particular quantity. In this condition it may, if you 
choose, remain for days, if the weather is suitable. My practice, however, is (if 
I do not want it to yellow some in the stacks) to haul it immediately off to the 
barn upon an ox cart, placing planks upon the bottom of the wood body, made 
fast, with all the wood standards out; put a little dry straw or hay upon the 
ee to make the load slip off when the body is tilted, which will place the 
oad in a pile just where you want it without damage, and as it was put upon the 
cart. When the cart body is tilted, the oxen are made to draw the cart from 
under the load. The load is placed on the cart by lapping the tails together, with 
the staiks out. Secondly. When the tobacco is sufficiently cured for stripping, 
and it is put in a bulk for that purpose, he says: ‘* Whenever the weather is unfit 
for out-door work the tobacco is stripped.’’ [I am aware that the progress of the 
general business upon the farm may be advanced by this course; but whether 
the interest of the planter is promoted by it is a matter of some doubt with me, 
for the follo..ing reasons: Ist. It is a difficult matter to keep a bulk in good con- 
dition for stripping in harsh winter weather unless it is covered with damp oak 
leaves from the woods, and even then we are apt to let it lie in bulk too long. If 
it is too soft we let it funk, and if not, it is liable to get too dry, and waste much 
in stripping. My practice is, whenever I put tobacco in a bulk for stripping, to 
strip it forthwith, straighten and bulk down by lapping the tails, weigh Reovil L 
and invariably re-hang it from four to six days after bulking, if I re-hang at all. 
2d. If I purpose not prizing until spring or summer, as it is re-hung it is crowded 
high up in the house, and then let remain until I wish to order it for the hogs- 
head, when on a soft time, to prevent it shattering, it is opened for ordering. y 
conviction is from experience that good tobacco Tony class will be reduced in its 
original value two dollars per hundred by bulking it and letting it remain in bulk 
to sweeten, and then re-hang it to order for prizing. Consequently, tobacco 
should not under any circumstances, | think, be permitted to lie in bulk but a few 
days out of prizing order. Hence it is, I think, that the tobacco merchants mostly 
advise the planter against re-hanging. It is clear to my mind that if tobacco is 
permitted to sweeten in the bulk and then re-hung, the finer properties and the 
more delicious qualities of it escape in drying in the atmosphere, and can never 
be regained, whereas if it does not sweeten until in prizing order, it has all of its 
originality in it, and is undoubtedly better, and is worth more money. 3d. In 
stripping we make two sorts only, good and lugs. When it is struck off of the 
sticks in prizing order, we then class the different qualities and sizes, and pack 
and prize separately. 
Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

Ep. J. Toompson. 
ALDERMARLE, Vovember 25, 1854 
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COTTON PLANTERS AND DIRECT TRADE. 


Some of the southern papers are publishing a call, which 
we give below, for a meeting of planters on a subject so much 
talked of at the south for several years past—direct trade. 
Mr. Baylor, who has taken a leading part in the mat- 
ter, is again in the field, and has been addressing the people 
of the southwest through the New Orleans convention, and at 
Baton Rouge. Our good wishes were always with the move- 
ment, and we should, at all events, like to see a fair experi- 
ment. Perhaps if the south could be aroused to act upon any 
subject, even if she failed, the spirit which would be devel- 
oped would live afterwards, and bring forth fruit. Give us 
energy and action somewhere: 


Jackson, Mississippi, February 19, 1855. 

‘* Direct Trave.’’—In pursuance of a resolution passed by the late convention 
at New Orleans, there will be held a special meeting of the committee on direct 
trade, on the 4th of July next, at ‘* Cooper’s Well,” in the State of Mississippi. 
A special agent has been dispatched to Europe, to obtain in full, and in detail, 
all necessary information in regard to the cotton interest in Europe, and the 
remedies for the present ruinous ‘Liverpool monopoly. This information will be 
placed before the planters at the above time and place, and be accompanied by 
an organized plan of action to do away with the growing evils of the cotton trade, 
under which the planting interest is now suffering. The attention of the press is 
respectfully directed to this important subject, and the planters of this and the 
adjoining States are invited to attend by appointed mace or otherwise. As 
the meeting at ‘* Cooper’s Well ”’ is for the — of immediate action for a 
direct cotton trade, none but cotton growers will take part in the proceedings, 
with the single exception of the press—except by special resolution qo” \:ie planters 


thereof. 
J. J. McRAE, Mississippi, 
J. B. GILMER, Louisiana, 
J. McQUEEN, South Carolina, 
W.S. BARRY, Mississippi, 
C. G. BAYLOR, formerly U. 8. consul at 
Amsterdam. 


INDIAN CORN.---IMPORTANCE OF THIS CROP TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 


In the June number of the Review for 1846, we published 
an elaborate article upon Indian corn, which was almost the 
first attempt to collect and combine the statistics of the crop, 
and to show its extraordinary position in our national agricul- 
ture. That article was a good deal quoted afterwards and 
approved. 

The Railroad Record, of Cincinnati, has taken up the sub- 
ject, and treated it in detail, with much later data. We give 
the results to our readers: 

The product of corn per acre in this country, on good land, 
is about forty bushels, and generally speaking, it is the most 
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cestain crop raised. In some portions of Ohio one hundred 
and fifty-five bushels have been produced on an acre. The 
corn crop of the United States, at intervals of ten years, was 
as follows: 


Crop of 1839, census of 1840, bushels ...6esessceeeeccssceeceseeedh1, 031,875 
Crop of 1849, census of 1850, bushels .........eseecscccesecseese od92,971,104 


Actual increase MIT TiTiTiritrriiiirrititietiiy. 


Increase per cent...... eo cc cceccs ere censscecceccesseceec ce odO DOF Cont. 
Now, let us compare this increase with that of the other 
leading crops, and we have these figures: 
Increase of Indian corm....ee.+«+ ee eereecseceseeee sdb per cent. 
" of wheat. ....+..++ : ‘ ATS 1 «& 
66 OT GHEE 6 cdots cc cocename " ee . i 6¢ 
66 of wool ees ° ‘ es 
oe CE GRRE os ce vcceses . ie ah te eee és 


o of potatoes... ; Terrerrrrrririrrrriite |S 
“ of tobacco ....6+.. 0-000 0 60 cc00 009s 60000000 09 MIM 


This is certainly a very remarkable result. It shows that 
both nature and agricultural economy are agreed that Indian 
corn is the great staple, the most profitable article cultivated 
in this country. The cotton crop has increased very rapidly, 
but we see not half so fast as that of Indian corn. 

The census shows another fact, that either in the extreme 
south or north the averages fall off so fast as to confine the prac- 
tical growth of maize to the central belt. Thus: 


Average of corn per acre in the States of Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, 

South Carolina, North Carolina, and Georgia, WEES ccdl be cuessnetex 16 
Average of corn per acre in the States of Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana, 

bushels . eveatiies Etnies ames se aseesceeees 30 
Average of corn per acre in New England, ‘New York, and New Jersey, 

bushels ....... ieinaetebe Jee 4 ; 8 

In New England and New York corn raises a pretty good 
crop, where it can be grown, but there is but a small quantity 
which is worth cultivating i in this article. 

A stronger illustration to the sectional growth of corn will 
be found by taking the corn crop of certain localities, thus: 
Product of Indian corn in New England, New Jersey, and New 

York, bushels ..... cocccrcceoecccsnceseccss 86,794,008 
Product of Indian corn in Ohio, "Kentucky, Tennesses, Indiana, and 

Illinois, bushels... ..cccccccsccccccescecs ecccccccces -«- 280,578,800 
Product of Indian corn in Alsbates. Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 

Mississippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina, bushels....... 120,524,000 


We thus see that the five States in the valley of the Ohio 
raise about double the Indian corn raised in fifteen States of 
the north and south. If we add to this the products of western 
Pennsylvania and western Virginia, also in the valley of the 
Ohio, the product of this valley will be more than half the 
crop of the United States. 
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The foreign export of corn has never been large, in com- 
parison with the domestic consumption. It is, however, con- 
siderable, and is rapidly increasing. 

The following figures exhibit the export of corn meal for 
each successive three years, since 1835: 


Bushels. 
i TT, «|. oon otess 0 cab eden endaes ne bee iinadeesenme 449,179 


1,272,312 
2,098, 192 
18,992) 129 
In 1847-50 25,669,035 
BO, TGTD GB 6. 0 ccc cvcceccebecosbbmeedsvccccccessesene eeenec 8,328,795 
Notwithstanding the falling off in 1851-’53, the export of 
Indian corn is really increasing. In 1854, the export was 
much larger than in the previous year, and this must continue 
to be the case. The ports of Europe, such as Great Britain, 
to which the export has been chiefly, are learning the use of 
corn, and acquiring a taste for it; so that being the cheapest 
grain, it will ultimately become the one most in demand. 
There is another important aspect in which to view this 
immense product, viz: the commerce in corn, and its tonnage 
and movement. According to the record, the ports of Cleve- 
land, Sandusky, Toledo and Chicago, on the lake, probably 
receive and export full twenty millions of bushels of corn. If 
we look to the whole country, not less than fi/ty millions bushels 
of corn are moved in bulk. But in addition to this, all the whisky 
and fatted hogs, with a large portion of the cattle of commerce, 
are corn in another form. They would not exist for market if 
it were not for corn. Now, we have in the United States, 
three millions of fatted hogs, of which, at least two millions are 
fatted m corn. We have six hundred thousand barrels of whisky, 
which enters into commerce, and we have, at least, half a mil- 
lion of cattle fatted on corn. In tonnage then, we have this 
aggregate : 
50,000,000 bushels of corn + 1,500,000 tons. 
2,000,000 hogs (at 200 lbs.,) 20 “6 


600,000 barrels of whisky. ...eesssssecccsrecccurecccess ms 
500,000 cattle 


Aggregate, ......0+s+ oe cee ereserceeserecscccerecs 1,970,000 


Two millions of tons, then, is the least of freight furnished the 
various lines of transportation in 1849-’50. But at the current 
rate of increase, the corn crop of 1860 will reach nine hundred 
millions of bushels, and the amount of freights furnished by it 
will be not less than three millions of tons. Now this is enough, 
in addition to the passengers that would necessarily be furnished 

4 
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along the lines, to furnish a profit for three thousand miles of 
rauway f 

But this falls short of the reality. For, as the crop increases, 
the surplus increases much faster. For example, the above 
tonnage required but 100,000 bushels surplus on a crop of 
600,000 bushels; but, if the crop becomes 900,000 om ar 
the surplus will be more than 200,000. There is reason to 
believe, therefore, that the corn crop of 1860 will actually 
furnish employment for 4,000 miles of railway. 


PIGS AND THEIR STATISTICS. 


We have increased our supply of swine in the United States 
from a little over twenty-six to a little over thirty million 
head in the last ten years, and our export of “ pig products” 
swells from a little over one million dollars in 1820 to over 
six million dollars in 1853. Therefore are pigs an important 
item, veritably. 

There is a great deal of genuine humor in the ** Report of the Committee on 
Pigs,’’ addressed to the president of the Berks County (Pennsylvania) Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Society, at their celebration last summer. An extract or 
two will assure the reader of this fact : 

Tie pig is an important animal. Of a serene and philosophical temperament, 
his mental and moral powers are not of that brilliant cast which attract the gene- 
ral attention. Unlike the ‘‘ half-reasoning elephant,’’ his intellectual acquire- 
ments are usually so limited that the ‘learned pig’’ stands alone—a prodigy in 
the world’s annals. What judicious instruction and maturity of years might 
effect is, of course, mere conjecture, as an early death is characteristic of the 
race; and when attention is directed chiefly to physical development, any preco- 
cious displays of youthful genius would be likely to pass unnoticed. 

In advocacy of the claim of this race to the title of beautiful, able writers have 
not disdained to employ their pens. ‘* No animal,’’ says Sydney Smith, ‘‘ en- 
tombed in their own fat, overwhelmed with prosperity, success and farina, 
could possibly be so disgusting if it were not useful; but a breeder who has 
accurately attended to the small quantity of food it requires to swell this pig out 
to extraordinary dimensions—the astonishing genius it displays for obesity—the 
laudable ager | of the flesh to desert the cheap regions of the body, and to 
agglomerate on those parts which are worth ninepence a pound—such an ob- 
server of its utility does not hesitate to call these a beautiful race of pigs.’’ 

Nor is his praise beneath the dignity of the lyric muse. The great German 
poet, Uhland, has sung ‘‘ The Pig’’ in his happiest style. 

How much more graceful are the rapid movements of the infantile pig than the 
clumsy gambols of the lamb! Yet the latter have been consecrated to poetry for 
ages, while the former pass unnoticed. How ee does the mother defend 
her offspring, and how marked the filial affection which they display in return ; 
but the first is regarded as mere maternal instinct, and the latter only as a selfish 
homage to the source of sustenance ! 

Dear as is the rent-paying pig to the Celt, he is alike the friend and ally of the 
Anglo-Saxon. His voice is everywhere blended with the accents of that power 
which, in the language of Webster, ‘‘ has dotted over the whole surface of the 
whole globe with her possessions and military posts, whose morning drum-beat, 
following the sun, and keeping company with the hours, circles the earth daily 
with one continuous and unbroken strain of the martial airs of England.’’ 

Eloquently, most eloquently, does that most beautiful of writers, the gentle 
‘* Elia,’’ expatiate on ‘* Roast Pig.’’ 

‘Behold him while he is doing! It seemeth rather a refreshing warmth than a 
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scorching heat that he is so passive to. How equably he tarneth round the string ! 
Now he is just done. To see the extreme sensibility of that tender age: he hath 
wept out his pretty eyes—radiant jellies—shooting stars. 

** See him in the dish—his second cradle: how meek he lieth! Wouldst thou 
have this innocent grow up to the grossness and indocility which too often ac- 
company mature swinehood? Ten to one he would have proved a glutton—a 
sloven—an obstinate, disagreeable animal—wallowing in al) manner of filthy 
conversation. From these sing he is happily snatched away !”’ 

Not to be invidious, who, we may ask, has not joined with unusual thankful- 
ness in the preliminary grace over the fairly-browned spare-rib, the well-cured 
ham, the nicely-seasoned sausage ? What an important question to many. When 
are you going to kill? what an important era, but cheering day! Not a paper 
do we open that does not record the price of pork, and dispatches transmit the 
rise and fall of bacon. Great in peace and great in war, what would the nations 
do, what would the navies of the world be, without the pork in their holds? Take 
that away, and a Napier might tell his “‘ boys” to ‘sharpen their cutlasses in 

99 
vain. 


OUR SOUTHERN FRUITS. 


THE ORANGE, LIME, LEMON, AND FIG OF FLORIDA. 


Tur Orance.—This tree, at one time, furnished the lead- 
ing export of Florida. Previous to the great frost in 1835, it 
is said that there were over two millions shipped annually 
from St. Augustine alone. The orange of Florida is very 
large and fine flavored, and commands the highest price of any 
in the market, having been sold in the grove as high as $10 
per thousand. It has been remarked that the fruits of the 
tropic, generally, grow to the greatest perfection near its verge. 
This is certainly true in regard to the orange and banana, 
which, in the northernmost Bahama islands, are much superior 
to those of Cuba, St. Domingo, and localities still nearer to 
the equator. From the shores of the Atlantic to the Missis- 
sippi, the great frost of 1835 completely ruined the orange 
groves. ‘The effect was probably nowhere so severely felt 
as in Florida, where they furnished the staple crop of the 
country. ‘The effect upon the city of St. Augustine, which 
was one vast orange bower, is thus described by Williams : 

“All kinds of fruit trees were killed to the ground, and 
many of these never again started from the roots. The wild 
groves suffered equally with cultivated ones. The orange had 
become the staple of our commerce, several millions being an- 
nually exported. Numerous groves had just been planted, 
and extensive nurseries could scarcely supply the demand for 
young trees. 

** Some ofthe groves the previous autumn had brought their 
owners one, two and three thousand dollars; and the increas- 
ing demand for the fruit opened prospects of mines of wealth 
to the inhabitants, 


‘“* Then came a frost, a chilling frost,”’ 
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some of the orange groves estimated to be worth $10,000, were 
at once rendere id worthless. A portion of the population of 
St. Augustine, who had been accustomed to look to their 
orange groves for the purchase of luxuries and of necessities, 
were lefi suddenly without resource. The town of St. Au- 
gustine, that here tofore appeared like a rustic village, its white 
Seetas pe eping from the clustering boughs, and golden fruit of 
its favorite tree, beneath whose shade the forei ign invalid cooled 
his fevered limbs, and imbibed health from the forest tree, 
how is she fallen! Dry unsightly poles, with rugged bark, 
stick up around her dwe ‘lings, and where the mocking bird 
delighted to build her nest and tune her lovely songs, owls 
now hoot at night, and sterile winds whistle through the leaf- 
less branches. Never was a place more desolate.” 

Years passed on. A new growth had, in a measure, re- 
deemed this desolation, when a new calamity was experienced, 
not as sudden, but eventually as destructive as the frost. This 
was the visitation of the “insect,” against whose ravages 
nothing was found to avail. Grove after grove became blighted, 
yet, as some localities were spared for several years, it has 
hoped the destruction would not be universal. The insect 
first made its appearance at Mandarine, a flourishing village 
on the banks of the St. John’s. It was thought by some to 
have been imported on a couple of trees brought from China 
and plante od here. Its true origin is, however, as little known 
as its remedy.. Like the wee vil in the northern and southern 
wheat fields, nothing can stay its progress until it bas run its 
appointed cycle, and will probably disappear as mysteriously 
as it came. ‘Twice, during the last hundred years, has the 
orange in the Mediterranean and South Surope been similarly 
att: wcked. And the hope that here, as in Europe, the insect 
will pass away, still continues to cheer the Florida orange 
grower, and he awaits the happy moment to renew his opera- 
tions with renewed vigor. 

Had it not been for this calamity, the beautiful banks of the 
St. John’s, now mostly a wilderness, would probably, by this 
time have been studded with villas, and fringed with orange 
groves, and thus they will be when the orange can again be 
successfully cultivated. With the extraordinary facilities for 
a market which Florida will soon possess, there can be little 
danger of the supply exceeding the demand. 

An orange grove of common sized trees will produce trom 
500 to 2, 500 oranges per tree, worth $5 and $25 per 
tree. One hundred trees or more can be planted upon an acre. 
Very little labor is required to keep a grove in condition. The 
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sour orange, which grows spontaneously all over the peninsula, 
may be budded with the sweet orange, and will bear in three 
years. In many places the banks of lakes and streams are 
lined with wild groves of orange, some of them great in ex- 
tent. These do not seem to regard the insect to any great 
extent, and continue to hang their golden clusters amid the 
green. On the upper waters ‘of the St. John’s, and also on the 
Atlantic coast near New Smyrna, fine oranges are now pro- 
duced, those from the groves of Mr. Shelden and Mr. Speer 
being of peculiar large size and delicious flavor. 

Lemons and limes grow very thickly in Florida, and are 
abundant in a wild state. The Sicily lemon, transplanted i in 
Florida, is much improved from the original; the writer of 
this has seen a specimen which measured eleven inches in cir- 
cumference. 

The pine-apple, guava, banana, plantain, sappadillo, tama- 
rind, cocoa, sour-sop, shaddock, grape-fruit, forbidden-fruit, 
mamee-apple, mango, ‘sugar-apple, citron, cassava, arrow- 
root, &c., &c., are also productions of Florida, and will be 
mentioned at greater length hereafter, 

The fig attains perfection in Florida. There are several 
varieties of this fruit, those of a dark purple color and about 
the size of a hen’s egg, being preferred for the dessert. A 
branch cut from a bearing tree, and merely stuck in the ground, 
will produce fruit in two years. No attempt has been made 
to preserve dried figs in Florida, but it is evident that some 
method to do this could be devised, in which case New 
Smyrna might rival the Asiatic Smyrna in her export of the 
delicious fruit. 

The hawey is a miniature fig, growing upon a large beau- 
tiful tree in southern Florida. The fruit i is above the size ofa 
hazel nut, and grows from the limb of the tree without any 
apparent blossom. It is of a dark brown color, and resembling 
the fig in taste. 

The persimmon is a delicious fruit, when fully ripe. In 
fact, when it is in perfection, there are few tropical fruits that 
can rival it in richneess; when green it has a fragrant astrin- 
gency, only equalled by the prickly-ash or the wild turnip. 
The natives of Florida used the dried persimmon dneneively 
as an article of food, and we read in the lists of stores and 
provisions furnished by them to the old Spanish expeditions 
of cakes of dried persimmon. 
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MISSIONS TO SLAVES IN THE SOUTH, 

The slave being nearly our sole agricultural operative at 
the south, we naturally condense under that head many of the 
facts that relate to his moral or physical well-being and civil 
condition. 

In the South Carolina conference there is a missionary so- 
ciety, auxiliary to our general missionary society. The affairs 
of this society are under the direction of a board of managers, 
who supervise the missionary operations of our church in said 
conference. Twenty-six years ago the attention of the confer- 
ence was turned toward the slave population, and two mis- 
sions to slaves were established, by the advice and under the 
supervision of this board. In 1854 there were twenty-two mis- 
sions to slaves in South Carolina, which reported more than 
10,000 communicants among the people of color. Besides 
these, many whites hold their membership in these missions, 
and there are four missions expressly to the white population. 
There are, moreover, many circuits in which the number of 
colored members about equal or exceed that of the white mem- 
bers. 

The adult slave and free colored population of South Caro- 
lina is about 175,000 ; of whom 45,000, or about one-fourth, are 
members of the Methodist church. In Charleston there are 
about 15,000 adult colored persons; of whom more than 5,000, 
or one-third, are communicants in this church. 

The distribution of a¢ricutTURAL slaves at the south is es- 
timated in the compendium of the census thus : 


Hemp .....+s+0++ coc ccccrcccsccccccesccccecccccceccccsccsoss §©=©6G0,080 
Rice eet ee eee ee eee es eee eS Pee ee eee eee eee) oe eee eee em eeeee wo 
Sugar . ..-escesecsces rrerrrrrrrer Tr ett r t ere crsesccseccssess 150,000 
| RR Aaa ES CIERS soe os ob sinasne Bilabecos cent, Mae 
Cotton and other crops. ....sccecsceccccecesess soccccrccccssesess 1,815,000 


2,500,000 


INTRODUCTION OF POREIGN PLANTS. 


The government of the United States is now doing a great 
deal for agriculture, in a variety of ways. The distribution of 
seed through the Patent Office is becoming more and more 
perfect and extended. Many thousand bushels are now sent 
to the farmers of the country, and there is more care than for- 
merly taken in the selection of the seed and the preparation of 
the annual reports. 

The late expedition to Japan brought back many valuable 
plants. 


The following is a list of seventeen cases of plants collected in China, and 
shipped on board the Lexington, consigned to the government of the United 
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States. The figure at the commencement of each line designates the nwmber of 


plants of the description mentioned : 


4 Yellow or tea roses. 

4 Light red roses. 

4 Pink roses. 

4 Lan fas, or flower. 

4 Blue Magnolia. 

4 Qui Fas. 

4 China grafted black roses. 

4 Koco, or small Magnolia flower. 

4 China yellow aram. 

4 Hymonnicalus. 

4 Logan. 

4 Guavas, fruit. 

4 Loquat, fruit. 

4 Custard apple, fruit. 

4 Sweet Whampee, fruit. 

4 Sweet Carambola, or China goose- 
berry. 

4 

4 

4 


Acid Carambola, or China goose- 


berry. 
Acid Crampons. 
Pumbalos, fruit. 


4 Mangres, fruit. 

4 Large Mandarin oranges, lace skins. 
4 Small Mandarin oranges, lace skins. 
4 China Mandarin oranges, hard skins. 
4 Cumquats, fruit. 

4 Large yellow persimmon. 

4 Large round rose apples. 

4 Large round red persimmon. 
4 Small round red persimmon. 

4 Large rose apple. 

4 Small long rose apple. 

4 Lyches, fruit and flower. 

4 Papayas, fruit. 

4 Very fine lace skin Mandarin orange. 
15 Black tea, two varieties. 

4 Nondescript, blue lily. 

4 Red double-head star lily. 

4 China red lily, many heads. 

4 China yellow lily, many heads. 

4 China single-head white lily. 

4 Cymbidium. 


The following plants are enclosed in boxes : 


12 Nondescript, white smal! flower. 
20 Lemon grass. 

12 Peruvian crynam. 

20 Small hymonnicalus. 

20 Yellow day lily. 


| 


20) Benjamin flower. 

3 Blue Magnolia. 

1 Round rose apple, large. 
2 China dates. 


One case containing a variety of plants collected in Japan and in the island of 
the Great Loo Choo; also, one large Loo Choo plant not in case, and four tubs 


of water lily. 


Two cases, one of sugar cane from Java and the other of exotic plants from 
St. Helena, collected by Dr. James Morrow, agriculturist to the Japan expe- 


dition. 


The plants were gathered under the direction of Commodore Perry. 
A few of them withered and died on the passage 


in pretty good condition. 
home. 


They are 


ALABAMA STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


We are glad to chronicle another evidence of agricultural 
advancement at the south in the formation of a State society in 


Alabama. 


CONSTITUTION. 


The name of this society shall be “The Alabama State 


Agricultural Society.” 


Its object shall be to improve the con- 


dition of agriculture, horticulture, mechanic and domestic arts 


and manufactures. 


Sec. 1. Any citizen of Alabama may become a member by 
subscribing to the constitution, and by the payment of not less 
than five dollars, and annually thereafter one dollar. 

The presidents of county agricultural societies, or a dele- 


gate from each, shall, ex officio, be members of this society. 
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The payment of twenty-five dollars, or more, shall consti- 
tute a member for life, and shall exempt the donor from annual 
contributions. 

Sec. 2. The officers of this society shall consist of a presi- 
dent and seven vice-presidents, one located in each Congres- 
sional district; a secretary, a treasurer, and an executive 
committee, to consist of nine members, who shall be chosen 
at the regular annual meeting of the society, and who, together 
with the president and secretary, shall constitute a board of 
supervisors to manage the general interests of the society. 

Sec. 3. The secretary shall keep the minutes of the society, 
shall conduct the correspondence with other societies, with 
individuals, and with the executive committee in behalf of the 
society. 

The treasurer shall keep the funds of the society, and dis- 
burse them on the order of the president or a vice-president, 
countersigned by the secretary, and shall make a report of the 
receipts and expenditures at the regular annual meeting. 

The executive committee shall take charge of and distribute 
or preserve all seeds, plants, books, models, &c., which ra! 
be transmitted to the society, and shall also have charge of all 
communications designed for publication ; and, so far as they 
shall judge expedient, shall arrange and publish the same in 
such manner and form as they shall deem best calculated to 
promote the objects of the society. 

The vice presidents are charged with the interests of the 
society in the districts where they shall respectively reside, 
and will be a medium of communication between distant 
members of the society and the secretary or treasvrer. 

Sec. 4. There shall be an annual meeting of the society at 
such time and place, during the holding of the annual fair, as 
the executive committee shall direct, where all the officers 
shall be elected by a plurality of votes and by ballot. 

Extra meetings may be convened by the executive com- 
mittee—five of whom shall be a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

Sec. 5. The society shall hold an annual fair and cattle 
show at such time and place as shal! be designated by the 
executive committee. 

Sec. 6. This constitution may be amended by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members attending any annual meeting. 

The committee nominated the following named gentlemen 
for officers under the constitution : 


Colone] Isaac Croom, of Green county, president; Dr. N. B. Cloud, secretary ; 
C. T. Pilard, treasurer. Vice Presidents—Dr. N. B. Powell, Macon county; 
John Goldthwaite, Coosa; Judge B. S. Bibb, Montgomery; Dr. Wm. 8S. Price, 
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Marengo; Absalom Jackson, Antauga; T. B. Bethea, Mobile; H. W. Collier’ 
Tuscaloosa. Executive Committee. A. Holt, chairman, Robert F. Ligon, J° 
M. Cheney, R_ H. Powell, E. F. Montague, Dr. C. Bellinger, Col. Lewis Owen, 
M. A. Baldwin, P. T. Graves. 


On motion, this nomination was unanimously concurred in 
by the society. 

Resolved, That the executive committee be requested to 
assemble in Montgomery on the first Monday in April next, to 
make such necessary arrangements as will insure an agricul- 
tural fair and show during the fall of 1855. 





RAISING AND FEEDING FOWLS. 


I would recommend to all who intend breeding fowls, 
whether for pleasure, convenience, or profit, to procure some 
pure breed, of whatever variety they fancy, and then breed 
them pure, and improve upon them, year after year, by select- 
ing their finest, best-modeled pullets for breeding purposes, 
and by changing the cock yearly, so as to avoid breeding “ in 
and in.” By pursuing this course, fowls may be increased in 
size and beauty to an extent perfectly astonishing. By the 
opposite course, the largest varieties may be reduced to the 
size of the smallest bantam. Follow the same rule in breeding 
to the feathers. Take a pair of black bantams, with only one 
white feather, and select from their offspring, for breeding 
purposes, those which have the most white feathers, and the 
stock will, in a few years, be changed from black to white. 

In order to breed fowls successfully, it is of the first im- 
portance that they have a suitable building, for so long as the 
old plan of keeping them in damp under-ground hovels, or in 
close, unventilated buildings, with perhaps one whole side of 
glass, by which means they are heated as hot as an oven 
through the day, just so long shall we hear of their having all 
manner of distempers, and that breeding poultry is unprofit- 
able. 

I here give you a plan of a building sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate from 75 to 100 fowls, which building may be 
varied according to circumstances. It should in all cases be 
entirely above ground, facing the south, if convenient, leaving 
an aperture through which the fowls may pass in and out at 
their pleasure. Insert no more glass than is necessary for the 
admission of light. Dimensions as follows, viz: 15 feet long, 
10 feet wide ; ports in front ten feet, in back side 7 feet long ; 
roof perfectly tight, floor also tight and smooth. The sides 
should be of common, straight-edged boards, battened over 
the cracks if necessary. Roost poles of 3 by 4 joist, running 
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the whole length of the back side of the building, with poop in 
the centre of each. 

For convenience in cleaning the building, 1 would recom- 
mend that the poles be placed on a level, three feet from the 
floor, and eighteen inches apart, with an inclined plane in the 
center for the fowls to walk to the poles upon. Saturate the 
poles occasionally with whale oil, and whitewash the whole 
interior at least twice a year; keep the floor covered with 
wood or coal ashes, and when the building is cleaned (which 
should be ofien) sprinkle a little air-slacked lime over the floor, 
by which means vermin of every kind will usually be kept 
out. Ventilate well, as fowls need pure air as well as man. 

In order to make them grow rapidly, feed them regularly 
three times a day when young, never placing before them 
more than they will eat ; che ange their food often, as whatever 
they like is good for them—wheat, oats, barley, corn. Indian 
meal scalded, or cooked and seasoned with a little salt, is 
good for chickens ; also, sour or curdled milk. Raw potatoes 
and onions, chopped fine, are almost indispensable. Chan- 
dlers’ scraps are also good. 

To make hens lay in the winter, feed them three times a 
day on Indian meal dough, mixed slightly with Cayenne 
pepper; scraps of meat three times a week; raw onions, 
chopped, once a week; the balance of the time give them 
corn, oats, barley, buckwheat, or anythingof the kind. Always 
have oyster-shells pounded fine within their reach; also gravel 
and pure water. 

H. 8. BALLOU. 

BuackstToneE, Massachusetts. 





THE DIOSCOREA JAPONICA. 


The introduction of this excellent vegetable into France and 
the United States, and the cultivation of it, as far as known, is 
worthy the attention of all. The dioscorea is destined, by its 
delicious taste and great productiveness, to replace, i in a great 
measure, the potato. It is a native of Japan, and is cultivated 
there and in the north of China in great quantities, and feasted 
upon by rich and poor all the year round. This remarkable 
vegetable was introduced into France, in the year 1849, by 
M. - Mautreprey, then consul of France in China. It was given 
him by a missionary. Mr. M. sent it to the “Jardin des 
Plantes,’ where it remained unnoticed (as it did not flower) 
until his return to France in 1853, when he was perfectly 
stonished to find so invaluable an article still uncultivated 
n d not in all the markets of France. 
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A friend of mine, M. Palliet, (who, by the way, is a regular 
wide-awake horticulturalist,) being acquained with Mr. M., 
and hearing him describe its great merit, set to work in earnest, 
and propagate ->d between 50,000 and 60,000 the first year ; and 
is preparing to cultivate it in all the different departments of 
France. Some of the roots were sent last June to the great 
horticultural exhibition in Paris, and gained for Mr. P. the 
award for the introduction of the most useful plant, besides 
which the “ ministre de agriculture,” presented him with 
3,000 francs. Some of the roots, weighing two and a half 
pounds a piece, were presented to his majesty the emperor ; 
they were eaten by the emperor and court, and pronounced 
excellent, after which Mr. P. received an order for 40,000 to 
be distributed throughout France. 

The cultivation of the dioscorea is very simple, not requiring 
so much labor as the potato. It will do well in any soil, but 
light or sandy is preferred, as they will be more mealy than 
when raised in heavy bottomed land. The roots are cut 
about 2 inches long and planted 10 or 12 inches apart—in 
rows, and ke pte lear of weeds until they are ready to dig, 
which will be in October and November. If lefi in the ground 
two years it will go on increasing, and the root will improve 
in ¢ uality. If kept dry, they will keep 8 and 10 moaths out 
of the ground, which will be a great advantage, especially for 
shipping purposes. It is estimated that the dioscorea will ex- 
esad an any other produce. 

It may be remarked here that the inner part of the root is a 
fine white, ve ry mealy, very agreeable to the taste, resem- 
bling arrow-root, and can be cooked in ten minutes. Its growth 
and outward appearance resemble the sweet potato, and there 
is no doubt it will be cultivated more extensively than that 
excellent vegetable, as it possesses the advantage of being 
hardy, and of being ke »pt a much longer time. Ihavea draw- 
ing, and will have a few plants, which can be seen at my 
establishment. It is unnecessary to say any more at present, 
as M. Palliet is about publishing a treatise upon the subject, 
for the opening of the Paris Industrial Exhibition in May next, 
which any person can obtain a copy of by applying to me. 

When in Paris last summer I had the pleasure of seeing the 
dioscorea under cultivation. 


D. BOLL. 
FLORIDA AND TEXAS PRODUCTION. 


Next to Texas. probably the most inviting field for the enter- 
prise of the poor farmer is Florida. We hav e often heard of 
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the profits of labor in Florida, where, in the cultivation of the 
sugar cane, tobacco plant, and sale of oranges, fortunes have 
been realized in a comparatively short time. A St. Augus- 
tine paper, however, informs us of the results of one small 
planter of that county, which is worth recording. On one 
acre, he raised and sold 450 gallons of syrup at 50 cents, 4 bbls. 
sugar at 6 cents, and 3,000 canes at 2 cents each, making a 
total of $433. Besides, he raised 150 bushels corn and 200 
bushels of sweet potatoes, worth $370, giving a full total of 
$800. His land was in the piney woods, but he cow penned 
it, which makes it the best soil for sugar cane. With a little 
industry his family enjoyed all the milk and butter, eggs and 
bacon they wanted, and this $800 was in his pocket at the 
end of the year, and with the sum he bought a negro and will 
this year go on at compound interest upon the fruits of his 
small capital. What a lesson this is to lazy people who 
stand about groceries and get up an everlasting name for 
themselves in our towns of loafers and trifling fellows. By 
a little well directed labor, they might thus secure a good 
reputation and a sterling reliance for their old age. What is 
done in Florida can be done and is done in Texas. 


THE WINE AND VINEYARDS OF FRANCE.” 

The most productive wine districts of France are the south 
and southwestern. The vine grows not only on the level and 
undulating lands, but also on the hill-sides and mountain sum- 
mits. These lands are mostly stony, sandy and sterile, worn 
out and unfit for wheat growing. During the last three or 
four years a destructive disease has attacked the vine, not 
only in France, but in Italy, Spain, and Portugal. This 
malady is of a fungoid character, and its preventative or 
remedy has hitherto eluded the vigilance and researches of 
the chemists and naturalists. 

In the statistics I shall give you—and they will be official— 
I will, for brevity, avoid the smaller numerals, as my object 
can be obtained without them. The number of acres of land 
under vine culture in France differs but little fiom 5,000,000. 
There are about 2,000,000 of persons (mostly females) em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the vine and the manufacture of 
wine, exclusive of 250,000 engaged in the transportation and 
sale of wine. The annual average product is a little more 
than 800,000,000 gallons; for obvious reasons I give you 
American rather than French terms. ‘The domestic or home 








*Letter from Mr. Goodrich, U. 8. Consul] at Lyons. 
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value varies, of course, with the supply and demand, say from 
ten to twenty cents a gallon. For the last two years, owing 
to the “disease,” the price has augmented from one to two 
hundred per cent. on former prices. The annual value may 
be set down in round numbers at $100,000,000. 

' In the year 1849, which is probably the best in several 
years, the ‘number of acres under cultivation was 5,500, 000, 
produci ing 929,000,000 gallons of wine. This was an increase 
of 115,000,000 over that of the last decade, 1839. Nearly 
50,000,000 gallons are annually exported as French wines. 
In 1849, 41,000,000 were exported; in 1850, 42,000,000 ; 
in 1851, 49,500,000; in 1852, 52,300,000; in 1853, 43,500,000. 
Ninety millions of gallons are annually distilled into brandy, 
although for the ensuing year, owing to the government 
restrictions, there will be “but little French br: andy exported to 
the United States, except that made from American whisky 
imported into France. One-seventh, or about 133,000, 000 
gallons of wine are annually exported from France, either as 
wine or its distillations. The excise duty on wine and its 
products paid into the French exchequer during the past year 
was $22,800, 000. This includes the ordinary excise, as also 
the ‘octroi,” or city duty. There are, by estimate, 
220,000,000 gallons of wine manufactured into spirits, inclu- 
sive of the 90,000,000 made into brandy. This leaves more 
than 700,000,000 gallons of wine for home consumption, or 
about twenty-one gallons for each inhabitant for the year. 

Wine, as a beverage, is universally used here by all classes. 
The stronger liquors are chiefly for exportation; hence you 
see but very little drunkenness in /a belle France. 

The disease of the vine in France has for the last two years 
been very destructive, and it has greatly diminished the pro- 
duction of wine. ‘This is on the increase, and fears are 
entertained that it may totally destroy the vine. Under this 
apprehension, may not the subject of wine culture legitimately 
and appropriately attract the attention of our southern and 
southwestern planters? Many of our southern lands, I opine, 
are peculiarly adapted to the vine, and, from natural sterility 
or other causes, are unsuited to products requiring richer and 
stronger soils. ‘The lands of southern Europe, employed by 
the vine, are light and sterile, unsuited to wheat and other 
grains. 


THE HORSE. 


The Hon. Zadoc Pratt recently delivered an instructive 
lecture before one of the New York Societies on the subject 
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of the ‘“* Horse.” We extract some paragraphs which convey 
much information in an interesting manner 

With regard to the horses of America, we learn that large 
numbers were brought over by the early Span’sh and Eng- 
lish discoverers. The first were imported by Columbus on 
his second voyage, in 1493. The first brought to any terri- 
tory now belonging to the United States were landed in Florida 
in 1527, by Cabaca de Veca. They were allowed to run 
loose during the dissensions that followed, and multiplied to 
an almost incredible extent, especially in South America. 
Although the climate in South America would seem to be 
suitable for the proper development of the horse, as it is for 
cattle, yet he has never attained more than secondary im- 
portance. In large wild herds they roam about, acting in 
admirable concert to oppose the attacks of wild beasts, which 
share the vast wilderness with them. Men have often fallen 
victims to their temerity in approaching them, and travellers 
have frequently found their own horses shake off their burdens, 


break away from réstraint, and dash off to meet a body of 


their free companions, if they happen to meet them. The 
natives take them with the lasso, and only ride the horses, 
leaving the mares to run wild. They make no attempts to 
breed, but catch a horse when they need him, and break him 
to their use by the most violent measures. They never bring 
them to market, and it is said that a foreigner, who was once 
riding a mare, was so hooted at and pelted by the natives that 
he nz arrowly escaped with his life. 

The wild horses found in North America when the west 
was first explored were more hardy; they were of Spanish 
extraction, and had been brought into use by the natives to a 
great extent, though many wild herds of immense numbers 
still roam freely over the prairies of our western territories. 

The race of horses which originated those now used in this 
country and in Canada were imported from various nations. 

In 1609 one horse and six mares were brought to Virginia 
from England. In 1625 a few Dutch horses from Holland 
were imported into New Netherlands, now the State of New 
York. In 1604 M. I. Escabot brought the first horse into 


Canada and Nova Scotia, then known by the Indian name of 


Acadia. The first horse brought into Massachusetts was from 
England, and was imported by Francis Higginson in 1629. 
In 1678 they existed in considerable numbers in Louisiana. 
The Indians on Red river in Texas used them in 1690. The 
early French settlers in Illinois had them in considerable 
numbers in 1750. 
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The same vessels brought over the first importation of cat- 
tle, sheep, and swine, and they have increased so as to form 
a most astonishing portion of the wealth of the country. 

In the present year, 1855, the number of horses may be 
set down at five millions, worth, on the average, sixty dollars 
apiece, and valued in all at three hundred millions of dollars. 
The whole number of horned cattle is estimated at twenty 
millions, averaging twenty dollars, and valued at four bun- 
dred millions of dollars. 

The West Indian horses may properly be classed with 
those of North America, and they gene rally exhibit the char- 
acterizing marks of the nation to which the island may be- 
long. 

The Canadian horses are of French origin, and to this stock 
we are indebted for most of the trotting horses of the United 
States. It is a marked peculiarity of the Canadian horse that 
he always trots, as the Arabian horse always canters. Other 
breeds exhibit all the peculiarities of movement, including the 
trot, canter, and amble, but the Arabian horse never trots, 
and the Canadian rarely canters. Beside the trotting horse, 
we are indebted to Canada for many of the most serviceable 
specimens of the cart and dray horse, of their size, and in the 
northern part of this State, in Vermont, and other sections on 
the Canada line they are met with in great abundance, 

The United States do not, as I have mentioned, possess 
anything which can be called a native stock ; but many of the 
horses found here are superior to any others, owing to judg- 
ment in crossing breeds, care in raising, and by a ‘close ob- 
servance of all circumstances which will improve good quali- 
ties and correct defects, so that I may say, without hesitation, 
and after long observation, that they combine all the excellen- 
cies of other nations. It was supposed that the horse sent 
from Morocco to General Jackson, and the Muscat horses sent 
to President Tyler, would materially improve the American 
race, but they were small, though just made, and I think the 
country has derived no benefit from their possession. 

Much of this excellence is obtained by changing a horse 
from one section to another, provided the change of climate is 
not one which will have a deleterious effect. Thus a horse 
brought from the western prairies to the seaside soon gains in 
weight, power of endurance, and value; and the same is ub- 
served when an eastern horse is carried west. <A horse with 
the heaves taken from New York to Illinois will be cured of 
the disease, and I have noticed many other favorable changes. 
Still there is always more or less necessity for acclimation, 
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but a judicious course of management will result in much 
good to the horse. The change, however, will be injurious, 
if the new climate is not healthy. Thus, a horse taken from 
here to South Carolina soon depreciates and becomes of less 
value. A horse taken to Mexico feels the change of climate 
at first, very sensibly, but the purity of the air, and the excel- 
lence of the feed, soon adds largely to his usefulness and value, 
and he is much more highly estimated than the native Mexican 
mustang, who partakes of the uncertain and flighty character 
of the people who raise him. A horse brought from Kentucky 
or the western States, or from Canada, requires about a year 
to become acclimated to our section. Our own horses, when 
taken west, are deemed far superior to auy other. On a trip 
to Kentucky I was riding on a stage, and asked the driver 
where he obtained his horses. He replied that they came 
from northern New York, that the »y were brought out there b 

some parties who had a small contract, and were liked so well 
that they always kept them. Their own, he said, arrived at 
maturity earlier, but did not last half as long; that the New 
York horses far exceeded them in endurance, and there was 
no such thing as driving them off the track. The Kentucky 
and ‘Tennessee horses are good for the saddle, but not for the 
collar. In fact, custom is everything, and though it will 
sometimes do much towards training a horse for uses to which 
he is naturally unfit, yet any horse accustomed to the harness 
can rarely be made serviceable for the saddle, and a good 
saddle horse is soon spoiled if the collar is put upon him. As 
the God of nature has not endowed any one man with all 
knowledge, so he seems to have distributed the qualifications 
of animals in such a manner that judicious management will 
make each superior in a different and distinct sphere. I was 
once in Boston looking at the immense truck horses, and in- 
quired where they came from. I was told that they were 
obtained from the highlands of New Hampshire and Vermont. 
They were better for that purpose than any others, while for 
the lighter spring carts of this section the heavy eastern horse 
is not so suitable. 

The slow Conestoga horse of Pennsylvania was formerly 
used in teaming over the Alleghanies; they weighed from 
fourteen to sixteen hundred pounds—and I have found from 
experience, that they had not the endurance to labor as the 
horses of our section. 

Once the custom was to esteem the Narraganset pacer as 
the best horse in the country; but that was prior to the revo- 
lution, and before my time, though I well recollect several 
fine specimens of the breed. 
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We continue the discussions of this convention, and expect 
to conclude the subject in our next number. Notwithstand- 
ing the wide range that was taken, and the many vagaries 
and impracticabilities that were forced upon the convention, 
there is much food for study in the record of its proceedings, 
and abundant evidences of a public spirit and patriotism at the 
south which needs only to be properly directed to ensure the 
greatest results. Discussions such as these serve a high pur- 
pose. They show us where we are and what we want, even if 
at fault p rhaps in pointing out the means and the ways of 
amelioration. ‘The south has been well repaid already in prac- 
tical fruits, for the cost of her great conventions, as all will 
admit who bave marked her advances in the last few years : 


[The Rey. C. K. Marshall, of Mississippi, chairman of !the committee on edu- 
cation, seatlaoel by the C harleston convention, rose to make his report. He 
read a report from the committee, stating that they had been actively engaged 
in collecting information and preparing facts for the consideration of the southern 
people, and submitting for reaffirmation the series of resolutions adopted by the 
Charleston convention. These resolutions urge the parents and guardians of the 
south to consider the claims of the south in the education of their children, and 
recommend the legislatures of the southern States to encourage home authorship 
and school book making. For the report of Mr. Marshall and the remarks 
which accompanied it the reader will refer to our educational head. They are 
there furnished as written out for the press by Mr. M. himself.] 


Mr. Me Leod, of Texas, referring very beautifully to the re- 
marks of the speaker that had preceded him, said that any 
addition to what had beer said on his part would be a work 
of supererogation. He said he had come as the representa- 
live of a southern State that last entered this great confed- 
eracy, and he felt assured that her position here would receive 
the respectful consideration of this assembly. You all know, 
gentlemen, that it is to Texas and her resources that we are 
to look for the construction of an important part of the Pacific 
railroad. I do not underrate these resources. I assert, as my 
sincere conviction, that she has an abundance with which to 
liquidate all claims against her, and then go on with clean 
hands to raise the revenue necessary for the construction of 
that great work. I feel, as a citizen of Texas, I have a right 
to speak in the name of the people, and deny for them a dis- 
~» 
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position to repudiate one dollar of her indebtedness. Here 
Mr. McLeod read a series of resolutions, which he afterwards 
proceeded to support. He deemed it highly important that 
these resolutions should be adopted by this convention. He 
referred to the Pacific railroad—the great absorbing subject 
which has brought us together. ‘Texas would probably form 
a part of the territory through which that road would pass. 
He then adverted to the fact that the northern States had 
already completed several roads north of the Ohio, all tending 
towards the mouth of that river. He read a resolution which 
he thought embodied the duty of the south in regard to what 
route should be selected. 
Mr. McLeod offered the following : 


Resolved, That this convention respectfully recommend the people of Texas to 
reconsider the legislation on their public debt, and pay the pfincipal and interest 
thereon out of their present resources of money and land, or out of any means 
which may be appropriated by Congress for Indian spoliations, or other claims of 
Texas against the United States. 

Resolved, That such a course would, in the opinion of this convention, re-estab- 
lish the trade of Texas to an extent commensurate with the vastness of the Pa- 
cific railroad enterprise, and supply the means for its rapid construction, not only 
across her own fertile territory, but including the sterile region between the Rio 
Grande and the Pacific. 

Resolved, That this convention strongly recommends, as an essential link in the 
chain of the southern Pacific railroad, that the States of Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee organize their means for the construction of an air-line railroad from 
the city of Norfolk, Virginia, to the mouth of the Ohio, or such point in the 
vicinity, within the limits of Kentucky, Tennessee, or Arkansas, as may furnish 
a convenient site for a depot, and connect readily with the proposed road from 
Cairo to the Red river, Texas, and the Pacific. 


Mr. McLeod was listened to very attentively, and we regret 
our limited space precludes our giving his speech in full. 


Mr. Walker prefaced his speech by remarking that when the convention was 
about to take a vote upon the resolutions reported by Captain Pike, that by 
moving to lay them on the table, he had since learned, that he created an ex- 
pectation that he would reply to his able friend from Arkansas: He heartily 
concurred in the sentiments of his speech, and had no desire to be placed in an- 
tagonistic relations with the poet from Arkansas. He had found that poetry and 
oratory were the essential elements of all speeches acceptable to this convention, 
but he had lived long enough in this city to have worked out all the poetry of his 
nature. 

No man, however, is a greater admirer of poetry and oratory than I am—those 
gifts that can throw a charm and fascination over the cares of life. The pleasure 
and joy with which | welcome the gentleman to a future residence in New Or- 
leans has only been alloyed by the fear that when New Orleans receives him the 
west will lose its ablest poet, and Arkansas a most brilliant orator. It was not 
his intention to detain the convention, or reply to his friend, but he would pro- 
ceed to the relation in which New Orleans stood to this convention. 

The captain represented her as being lukewarm as to the objects of this con- 
vention. He then went on to state that the objects of the convention are the im- 
provement of the south. Consequently, he would place New Orleans in an an- 
tagonistic position, and opposed to the best interests of the southern States. This 

ertainly arose entirely from a misconception. He desired to address a few words 
on that subject to this assembly. 

He said one of the great objects of the convention assembled at Baltimore was 
9 establish a southern port on the sea-coast, at which imports could be received 
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from Europe, and thus place the south independent of the northern cities. This 
convention has grown, however, to such vast importance as to attempt to grasp 
every creation of political economy, science, and philosophy that has ever en- 
gaged the mind of man. When the convention met at Memphis, | went there 
with strong conviction that the whole scheme was to reverse the laws of nature, 
and to create cities by artificial means. 
The scheme which lay at the bottom of the whole assembly was to circumvent 
New Orleans; to establish, by means of railroads, other ports and cities in whieh 
the business belonging here could be transacted. I found this convention full of 
chimerical schemes. Unlike my friend from Arkansas, we practical men of New 
Orleans have not time to investigate these claims. We have hardly time to give 
proper attention to the practical things of life. 
ya The convention designed to circumvent the commission merchants of New Or- 
leans; it designed to overturn the principles of free trade established for centuries; 
to regulate the whole cotton business, aud to establish laws between trade and 
commerce. Now, sir, to give this convention an idea of the schemes there enter- 
tained, I need only say that a great part of the time was spent in investigating 
the natural] history of the valleys of the Amazon and Oronoco, 

Sir, one learned bishop in the church occupied one whole day of the precious 
time of the convention in sketching the entomology, topography, and biography 
of the baboons, insects, reptiles—everything animate and inanimate—connected 
with the valley of the Amazon. War was made upon everything tangible, prac- 
ticable, or sensible in its nature. Everything received as true by all the philoso- 
phers of the world was received and discussed with the most profound deliberation. 

The Mississippi river was treated asa mere horsepond. I was considered a 
very unruly member for attempting to make the deliberations of the convention 
practicable. Every planter who had a dozen negroes wanted a railroad running 
in front of his house, and every gentleman who had fifty negroes must have one 
running by his house and another by his kitchen. They treated the existence of 
New Orleans as fabulous as that of Tyre and Sidon When I presented a reso- 
lution instructing Congress to grant appropriations for clearing the mouth of the 
Mississippi river, I tvas met by a resolution to clear out some river in Wisconsin. 

This was the spirit of the convention. But the genial sun of the south has de- 
veloped their intelligence, and brought out some practical suggestions of value. 
If the city of New Orleans acted with a lukewarm spirit, it was owing to previous 
hostilities of commercial conventions towards her interests. From these reasons 
my friend from Arkansas will understand the feeling which has existed towards 
the assembly. 

He then referred to the Pacific railroad. He was disposed to regard it as im- 
practicable. He was willing that others might try their plans. He would not 
oppose them. 

He spoke of the impossibility of our making ourselves independent of the north 
by merely encouraging home manufactures, and suggested that agriculture was 
as necessary here as manufacturing there. We were necessarily subject to the 
laws of nature and trade. He hoped to see the north assume a dignified spirit, 
and prove herself to possess all the nobler qualities of humanity, love of liberty, 
and devotion to our rights with which God has endowed us. 

Judge Walker further suggested that it would be for the reputation of the con- 
vention if it would omit something of poetry and speculation, and deal more in 
matters of fact and statistics; if it would ignore the Euphrates, and devise means 
of continuing our railroads, and practically benefitting the south. 


Judge Walker was listened to with great attention, and 
interrupted with frequent applause. The ability of his speech 
is only shadowed in our imperfect sketch. 

William H. Garland, esq., of New Orleans, followed Judge 
Walker: 

Mr. Prestpent: | had intended during the sitting of the convention to have 
been a quiet listener, to have treated the rich thoughts and bright ideas that 
should fall from the lips of the gifted, and the information which they would im- 


part, and the deductions which would flow from them, to have endeavored to 
correctly judge of the important questions which are claiming public attention. 
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For neither my time, nor the habitudes of my life, nor the patience of the conven- 
tion would justify my trespassing on its patience. But when questions in rela- 
tion to the great objects that has brought us together, when the doctrines which 
I deem to be at war with the best interests of our country are proposed to be 
made a part of our proceedings, and to go forth to the world endorsed by this 
convention, | should be false to the high responsibilities which rest upon every 
member of this convention if I did not raise my voice, though feeble it be, and 
call on the gentlemen who surround me to pause and consider well the resolu- 


tions which are submitted to them ere they give to them their sanction. 


Well was it said on yesterday by the eloquent gentleman from Arkansas that 
legislatures make not public opinion, but the laws which they form give life and 
vitality to that public opinion. It is in the broad field of social intercourse, it is 


n primary assembiies such as this, where mind, in its wildest, freest range, is 
brought in conflict with mind, that truth is elicited and public sentiment formed. 
It is true, as was beautifully said on yesterday, that this convention may be but 


the acorn, but it depends upon the vitality which you impart to it whether this 


acorn shall grow to the stately tree, stretching its broad arms to give shelter and 
food to the land, or whether it shall be the noxious upas tree, withering each 
flower, and loading each breeze with its deadly poison. If this convention will 


keep itself within its legitimate range, if its minds—that spark which links man’s 
spirit with the spirits of the skies—is brought with all its burning intensity to elu- 
cidate the subjects which properly belong to its deliberation, then may we hope it 
will give forth such thoughts and concept.ons as will go bounding over the land 
until they will gather such power and strength that the legislation of the land 
will give life and vitality to them. 

It is pleasing w ith folded arms to stand and gaze at the gorgeous sunset, to 
mark each floating cloud as it is touched with its golden fringe, and weave fancy 
after fancy into a bright tissue for the future; thus to stand until the stars peep 
out, and then, with a bound of the spark etherial, which gives life and variety to 
man’s thoughts, pass from star to star, peopling them with our thoughts and 
filling them with our fancies ; but while we are pursuing these fancies of the mind 
nature in her changes reminds us, by the gathering darkness and falling dew, that 
man’s life was not to be all a dream, but that on him rested high responsibilities ; 
that while he was thus indulging in pleasing fancies, and permitting the mind to 
waste itself in dreams, he was neglecting the development of those blessings 
which nature has so bounteously bestowed on him. 

In this day and time, when the mind is exercising its sovereignty over matter, 
the truth is felt and recognized that the gathering of the fruit and the enjoyment 

‘the blessings of heaven belongs not to the inert and slothful, but to those who, 
y the employment of those faculties of the mind with which a good God has 
blessed them, render the things of this world subservient to the great ends of their 
creation, the happiness and perfection of man. Let not, then, this convention 
waste its time on the pleasing fancies that cluster around abstract questions, but 
let it, like that circlet of stars, cluster around one great idea until their concen- 
trated rays shall form one burning centre, so bright that the path which leads to 
the power, prosperity, and happiness of the south shall be so plain that none will 
hesitate. 

What this idea should be it is only necessary for us to look abroad to our sister 
States and see the rapid strides which some of them have made to greatness and 
wealth. Buta few years since New York occupied but a secondary position in 
the confederation of States, now she is the Empire State in population, wealth, 
and power. The genius of her Clinton opened her western resources and filled 
her forests with a teeming population. _The mind of her people indulged not in 
pleasing dreams, but was directed to the development of those gifts with which 
God had blessed them. Ohio caught the bright spirit of progress, and her lines 
of improvement, by pen tratin g every corner, have filled her rich valleys with a 
teeming population, and made her one of the first | States of the Union. Georgia, 
first of the southern States, was roused to the employment of her energies, and 
now her barren plains are the abode of pfoductive industry, and the happy cot- 
tage marks each of her mountain passes. 

From these let us gather wisdom, and, by the employment of the bright, noble 
spirit of the south, develop those advantages which nature has so bounteously 
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bestowed on us. Carfy your lines of improvement to every section, and thus 
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open for it a highway for the transfer of the productions of its industry, and you 
will soon bring wealth and power to the south. 

Much has been said of the unequal influence of the south in the halls of Con- 
gress, and resolution upon resolution has been offered on the subject ; but this will 
not rectify the inequality. To do this let the mind of the south be directed to the 
development of the advantages which nature has so bounteously bestowed on her, 
and thus fill her now waste lands with a teeming population. This increased 
population will bring her increased representation on the floors of Congress, and 
to this, and this alone, are we to look for an equalization of power. 

It is not, Mr. President, by passing resolutions or indulging in pleasing fancies 
that this is to be done, but the mind must act upon matter, and give it a practi- 
cal application to the concerns of life. In the discussions of the Pacific railroad 
New Orleans, and even Louisiana, seem to have been forgot. The important 
position which we occupy to the trade of the valley of the Mississippi has been 
overlooked. When the Atlantic shall have been linked to the Pacific by a line 
of improvement, New Orleans must become one of the most important cities of the 
world. When the trade of the Indies shall pour all its commerce along these 
lines, it must be in the lap of New Orleans that this rich traffic must be first 
poured, from its warehouses to be diffused through the broad valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. Not only this, but the immense and constantly increasing productions 
of the northwestern States will have to find a mart in some other land than Eu- 
rope. Where is it to be save in the Indies and the constantly increasing traffic of 
the Gulf—where the song of liberty, freighted with all of its happiness, shall go 
bounding 

‘*O’er the glad waters of the dark blue wave, 
With hopes as boundless and with thoughts as free,’’ 


until the islands of the Gulf shall echo back the glad tidings? There shall we 
find in these sunny lands a mart for our productions. When this shall be, and 
the Indies pour along our lines of improvement their wealth, the United States 
will become what England now is, the storehouse of the world. And that this is 
no fanciful idea, it is only necessary to note the passing events. Make these im- 
yrovements, and your communication from Canton, by New Orleans and New 
Fork, to London will be made in forty-five days, while now the shortest time 
across the Isthmus of Suez is sixty-two days, making so great a difference in time 
that all mercantile men will understand that it must revolutionize that commerce. 

How is this mighty line of communication to be made? Already have we lines 
of railroads constructed, or in the process of construction, reaching from the At- 
lantic to the Mississippi. These are met by lines stretching far into the west, 
from New Orleans, Vicksburg, and other points. Give to these lines, if not your 
money, at least the support of your approbation. Do this, and the day is not dis- 
tant when the whistle that haa on the Atlantic will be heard on the shores of 
the Pacific. Let these lines be pressed forward to completion, and when they 
shall meet in the far west in fraternal embrace, then let the general government 
welcome them and carry them to completion. 

Much has been said about the prejudices of the present and the holy memories 
of the past. If you would remove the one and perpetuate the other, extend your 
lines of improvements so that the different sections may be brought into closer 
contact, and thus by knowing each other better, learn to judge more charitably 
and more justly. If you would perpetuate the past, let your sons go to the plains 
of Lexington, and there read the heroism of the past; let them stand on the cliffs 
of Yorktown, and look upon the waters that were lashed into a storm by the very 
finger of Heaven to protect our land, and there gather up the holy memories of 
the past, and feel their hearts to expand and their thoughts to be elevated to emu- 
late the deeds of their fathers; and let, too, their sons visit our warm and sunny 
south, and, while gazing upon the fields made memorable by southern valor and 
the heroism of a Jackson, feel in their hearts the enthusiasm that warms the 
southern bosom for this glorious Union. 

Thus let them gather up all their memories, and in the high and noble resolves 
which they will prompt let them 

‘* Snatch from the ashes of their sires 
The embers of their former fires, 
And leave their sons a hope, a fame, 
They, too, would rather die than shame.”’ 
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Mr. Garland’s remarks were attentively listened to, and at 
their close warmly applauded. 
Captain Pike, of Arkansas, said : 

Sir, it is well known that there was a large delegation to the Charleston con- 
vention from the States of Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia. We know 
that these delegations were adverse to the powers of the general government being 
solicited for some measures, and we of this section and the west were compelled 
to pass over resolutions requesting Congress to make appropriations for the im- 
provement of our western rivers again and again. It is well known, too, that the 
delegations from these States were opposed to the meeting of this convention in 
the city of New Orleans. They desired that it should adjourn to meet in Rich- 
mond or Norfolk. 

Now, sir, this convention was brought here for the very purpose of furthering 
the interests of New Orleans. 

Mr. President, we understand that the quickest way of killing a proposition of 
this kind is to charge the author with wanting common sense, or charge him with 
the misfortune of being a poet. I make no pretensions to poetry. I was not 
born a poet, and have never succeeded in making myself one. 1 would, however, 
set myself up for comparison with the gentleman from New Orleans as to relative 
practical sense and ability. He would be the last individual I would judge to 
be endowed with great common sense. He is represented to be at the head of 
every wild-goose scheme in the country. 

Captain Pike alluded to the prosperity of New York. The idea of connecting 
the waters of the Atlantic with the northern lakes was looked upon as a chime- 
rical scheme. There is a man now living in England who laid the first railway 
in the world. That man can now see his own island checkered over with rail- 
ways. It will be utterly impossible to retain our western States, made strong by 
the maternal nursing of the government in the early years of their history, with- 
out communication by railroads with them, They will construct for theinselves 
an independent empire on the shores of the Pacific. This scheme of road building 
is called chimerical. I know of no other. 

Let us reduce the plan to its smallest limits. The plan proposed is to form a 
corporation, obtain a charter from some one of the southern States, and invite 
citizens and States to take stock in that road. The object is to build a road to 
the Pacific, with branches verging from Vicksburg, Cairo, New Orleans, and 
other points, if thought proper. He spoke of the restless and revolutionary con- 
dition of Europe ; that capitalists were anxious to invest their wealth in a peace- 
ful country; that now was a most favorable period for commencing this great 
national work. 

In reference to the charge of disunionisms made by his honorable friend, (Mr. 
Walker,) he had the most profound respect for the Constitution. God forbid 
that he should utter one word against that holy compact by which the Union of 
these States is affected. God fo:bid that he should say a solitary word to bring 
about a difference between the north and south. 7 P 

Mr. Pike’s speech was listened to attentively, and frequently 
applatded. 

Dr. McGimsey, of Louisiana, offered the following, which 
was referred to the general committee: 

In view of the fact that African slavery is an institution clearly sanctioned by 
the volume of inspiration—that it is the only conservative power of the south and 
of the Union—and that it constitutes the best state of society, where the African 
and Caucasian races are compelled to dwell together in the same community, 
therefore 

Resolved, That this convention strongly recommend our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, from the slaveholding States, to introduce a bill to repeal 
all laws suppressing the slave trade, and that they exert all their influence to have 
such a law passed. 

Mr. De Cordova, of Texas, offered the following, which 
were referred to the same committee : 
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Resolved, That this convention recommend to the general government to en- 
deavor to form a treaty with Spain and Mexico upon the same plan as that lately 
consummated, and known as the reciprocal treaty, with the provinces of Canada, 
Nova Scotia, &c. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this convention, a treaty with these govern- 
ments, formed on such basis, will enure greatly to the benefit of the people of 
this country, and enable our merchants trading in the Mexican republic to com- 
pete with, if not excel, those of other nations in the markets of that country, be- 
sides creating a vast field for the exportation of the products of this section of the 
United States, which under the present arrangements existing are entirely shut 
out. : 
Mr. John A. Watkins, of Louisiana, offered the following 
preamble and resolution, which were referred to the general 
committee : 

Whereas, The Jackson and Great Northern Railroad, commencing at the city 
of New Orleans, and intended as a connecting link between that city and the 
western States, is now completed and in successful operation as far as the Missis- 
sippi State line, a distance of eighty-seven miles ; and whereas it is desirable that 
ample means should be speedily provided for its extension through the States of 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky, to the city of Louisville, or such other 
point on the Ohio or Mississippi rivers as may be selected, therefore be it— 

Resolved, That th's convention recommend to the legislatures of the above 
named States, if sufficient funds are not supplied by voluntary subscription for 
the completion of said road, to make the necessary appropriations for that pur- 
pose, to be expended within their respective limits, or in any other manner that 
may contribute to the speedy consummation of this important enterprise. 

Dr. 8. W. Dalton, of Louisiana, offered the following, which 
were referred to the same committee : 

Whereas, More than ten thousand American and foreign shipping, laden with 
the great agricultural staples of the southern and southwestern States, and with 
their return cargoes, to the value of more than three hundred millions of dollars, 
pass through the narrow strait between Cuba and Florida; and inasmuch as this 
commerce is rapidly increasing, and must continue to do so with the increase of 
population in the great valley of the west and opening of the isthmus routes to 
the Pacific ocean; and whereas the island of Cuba, by its northern ports, lying 
directly upon this only highway for this immense commerce, and commanding 
the transit of the same, both export and import, possesses the énly suitable and 
sufficient port or harbor within the distance of five hundred leagues where a naval 
station at all adequate to the protection of this great commercial interest can be 
established, and for the want of which, from unfriendly relations which may be 
very readily apprehended, exigencies may arise, exposing this commerce to such 
dangers and perils as the laws of nature and the rights of self protection demand 
of us to make for its security; therefore, let it be— 

Resolved, That this convention deems the acquisition of the island of Cuba 
essentially necessary to the proper protection of our commerce in those waters 
and security of our southern coast, and do essentially urge, as a question of para- 
mount national necessity and national supremacy, immediate action by Congress 
on the same. 


Firtu Day. ‘The convention met. The journal was read 
and approved. 

Mr. A. Levison, of Louisiana, assistant secretary, (and upon 
whom nearly all the labors of the secretaryship have devolved 
during the session,) tendered his resignation, and Mr. C. C. La- 
throp, of Louisiana, was appointed in his stead. 
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On motion, the thanks of the convention were tendered to 
Mr. Levison, for the able and efficient manner in which he 
had acted as secretary. 

The general committee reported favorably upon Mr. De 
Cordova’s resolutions in reference to a treaty with Spain and 
Mexico, and upon Mr. Estes’s resolution asking Congress to 
reduce the tariff on coal. The resolutions of General McLeod, 
of Texas, in reference to the claims of his State upon the Pa- 
cific railroad, were respectfully rejected by the committee as 
being too sectional in their character. 

Mr. N. R. Jennings, of Louisiana, chairman of the commit- 
tee on quarantine, read the report of the committee, submitting 
the following preamble and resolutions : 

Whereas, for the past two summers several of the southern States have been 
severely visited by that terrible scourge of humanity the yellow fever, tending 
more than any other cause to cripple the energies, impair the prospects, and affect 
the commercial as well as all other interests of the country; and whereas ship 
fever, typhus, typhoid, and yellow fevers, small-pox, and other infectious and 
contagious diseases are imported into our seaport towns— 

Resolved, That it is the opinion and firm conviction of this convention that all 
the States bordering on the Atlantic south of 33 degrees, and those on the Gulf of 
Mexico as far as the mouth of the Rio Grande, are bound by their commercial 
interests and their future prosperity in this Union of States, as well as by the 
cause of suffering humanity, to establish during the warmer months of the year, 
at their discretion, a rigid quarantine in all their seaports, and ordinary marine 
communication with the ocean. 

Resolved. That we do earnestly recommend the subject to the active legislation 
of the several States here represented, and especially to all the sea-coast towns, 
that early action during the present season may be taken thereon. 

Resolved, That the special committee on quarantine appointed by the conven- 
tion be instructed and authorized to present the subject at their earliest conve- 
nience to all the legislative bodies of the States interested, and also to the mu- 
nicipal authorities of the towns and cities exposed to the ravages of the said 
epidemic. 

Resolved, That the government of the United States is solicited to grant the 
use of Fort Jackson to Louisiana or the city of New Orleans, for the purpose of 
establishing a quarantine. 


Mr. Marshall, of Mississippi, moved to adopt the report and 
resolutions. 

Mr. C. C. Lathrop, of Louisiana, spoke strongly in favor of 
them. 

Mr. Dolbear said that he did not propose to make a speech 
on the resolutions, but as he thought they should meet the 
unanimous approval of this convention, he begged leave to 
state a few facts in which every individual there present was 
interested; and not only all who were there, but all in the 
southern and western States. And although the facts he 
might mention were taken from the records at New Orleans, 
yet he did not speak for her alone. 


The export trade of New Orleans had fallen off in the past year, below the 
previous one, upwards of seven millions of dollars, while New York in the same 
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time had increased in her exports more than $37,000,000! Now, if we had had 
proper sanitary measures, New Orleans would have held her own $7,000,000, 
and divided the surplus of $30,000,000 of exports with New York. ‘This would 
have made a difference of $22,000,000 in favor of New Orleans and the south. 
This would not only have increased the business of every man in this city, 
from the barber to the banker, but it would have increased the value of every foot 
of land from the Ohio to the Gulf of Mexico, and from Charleston to the Rocky 
mountains. It would have added to the cash value of every negro in the same 
degree; it would have added to the value of every ship at your wharves and in 
every southern river or port, and in every tributary of the Mississippi. Every 
business, every interest, every individual—whether he inhaled the fresh air from 
— the mountains of Arkansas or dwelt amid the quagmires of the Mississippi— 
would have been similarly affected, Yet this was only one out of a thousand 
evils that the south suffered for want of these very sanitary measures which are 
now before you. He was aware that some gentlemen present did not believe in 
quarantine. He did not ask them to change their belief; he did not expect it. They 
have had their way and their theories for half a century, which have resulted in 
no good, at least to the public. Experiment has followed experiment, and theory 
has followed theory, yet all have exploded, and left nothing behind. One physi- 
cian after another has exclaimed, ‘‘£ureka! eureka!’’ supposing he had actually 
caged the yellow fever. Yet the next day it was as wild and rampant as ever, 
and the discoverer, perhaps, the first victim. 

The public have no confidence in any of these theories. They have all been 
weighed in a balance and found wanting, and the friends of quarantine ask that 
they now step aside and let them have a fair trial. Give us the same time with 
a quarantine that you have had without, and then give us your belief or disbelief. 

All this refers only to dollars and cents, and even that is but one point of view. 
Yet there are higher motives than these that actuate the public mind. But the 
opponents say it will injure commerce; hence I have taken this point alone. 
How injure commerce? What do we get from the yellow fever region during the 
three months that we wish the quarantine, as an offset against the $22,000,000 
loss? Why simply a few small schooners with a few bushels of oranges, a few 
baskets of pine apples and a few Spanish lap-dogs!! Yet these are considered an 
ample compensation, by some gentlemen, for the loss of $22,000,000 in commerce, 
and the introduction of yellow fever, ship fever, cholera, small pox, and all the 
other curses from every pest-house in the world! 

He said he hoped the resolutions would be unanimously adopted as the wishes 
of this enlightened convention, representing, as it did, all the south. 


Dr. Wilkinson, of Plaquemines parish, followed in opposi- 
tion to quarantine; contending that yellow fever epidemics 
originate in New Orleans and other parts of the south. He 
spoke at some length in defense of himself against any sec- 
tionalism that might be imputed to him. 2 

The report and resolutions were adopted. 

Dr. Barton, of Louisiana, offered the following preamble 
and resolutions, which were referred to the general committee : 


Whereas, There is an extensive prejudice existing at the north in relation to the 
climate and salubrity of the south—proceeding almost entirely from ignorance of 
it—that in the south itself neither of these conditions are sufficiently known or 
appreciated ; that a knowledge of our sanitary condition, the causes rae oe ea it, 
and the means of correcting it, is a subject transcending in importance any other 
which can or should influence the action of this convention. Representing the 
dearest interests of the southern people, it then becomes one of the highest duties 
to obtain all the facts bearing upon the subject, and report them, together with 
any suggestions of a remediate and corrective and preventive character as may be 
desirable, at as early a period as practicable. Be it, therefore, 

1. Resolved, That this convention appoint a committee, who shall consist of 
two members from each of the southern and western States interested in the ob- 
jects of this convention, (whether attending it now or not,) whose duty it shall be 
to collect all the facts that are accessible, bearing upon our sanitary relations, 
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whether climatic, mortuary or preventive, and report them at the earliest period : 
practicable. 

2. That the authority of this convention be given to this committee to ask, in 

its name, of the government of the United States, for such information as is fur- 
nished by the mortuary returns of the census of 1850, required for its purposes. 
3. That a similar authority be given to said committee to ask, in its name, of 
the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, or either of the departments of gov- 
ernment, such facts bearing upon, or illustrative of, the climate of the United 
States, and particularly of the southern portion of it, as may be needed by the 
committee in their investigation. 


Mr. Hyams, of Alexandria, proposed the following: 


That this convention most earnestly recommend to the members of Congress 
from the southern States to advocate and procure, by all constitutional means in 
their power, such a specific duty upon sugar and te: vont as these articles intrin- 
sically merit, and is called for in justice to the people of the south, as equals with 
the people of the north in this great confederacy of States. 

He proceeded to elucidate his views, when he was inter- 
rupted by the President, who stated that the hour had arrived 
for taking up the order of the day, namely, the Pacific rail- 
road. 

Captain Albert Pike moved, that, in adopting the resolu- 
tions, the vote be taken by States. 

Mr. N. D. Coleman proceeded to reply to the charge of hostility to the pros- 
perity of New Orleans, shown by the Memphis convention. He did not believe 
there was just cause for such an accusation. He did not believe there were any 
resolutions brought before that body, in which the interests of New Orleans were 
concerned, that were not properly reported and adopted by the convention. 
After some further remarks, he proceeded to read from the minutes of the con- 
vention at Memphis some of the resolutions adopted by that body, in which 
Congress was requested to make appropriations for the improvement of the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi river, and for increasing commercial facilities in the 
city of New Orleans. Was not this an evidence that the existence of New Or- 
leans and of the Mississippi river was actually known to the members of that 
convention? When the time for adjournment came, it was proposed to adjourn 
to meet in the city of Charleston. Another gentlenian proposed to meet in New 
Orleans, but inasmuch as Charleston had given an especial invitation to the con- 
vention to adjourn to meet in that city, thought it a duty towards that city to 
accept its invitation. There were no resolutions introduced in that convention 
relating to New Orleans that he did not heartily sustain. He looked upon New 
Orleans as the great emporium of southern trade. He then addressed a few 
words in reply to the speech of General McLeod on the previous day, when he 
proceeded to the discussion of the Pacific railroad question. He urged the neces- 
sity of constructing a Pacific railroad from a southern point. The people of the 
north would have one on a northern route, and such a road would not benefit the 
south. The great southern States could accomplish the task if they would re- 
solve to do it. 

Railroads, he said, are already constructed, or in process of construction, from 
various points on the Mississippi leading off to the west. From this city, the State 
of Louisiana is now engaged in constructing a road to the State of Texas. At 
Vicksburg a road is commenced, called the ‘* Vicksburg and Texas Railroad.”’ 
These roads are sustained by the citizens of these sections of the country through 
which they pass. Their completion will add much to the prosperity of the south. 
Though we may not bring a direct trade to the city of New Orleans, we shall 
build up trade in the country and develop the natural resources of the country, 
which will bring trade to the city of New Orleans. The State of Texas, though 
a young State in the Union, has shown a higher degree of intelligence and enter- 
prise on the subject than any other State except Georgia. She has granted a 

charter for the construction of a Pacific railroad beginning on the eastern boun- 
dary of Texas, and has offered twenty sections of land to every mile of road to 
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any company who will engage in and complete the work. A contract on the 
above conditions will probably be made in May next. 

But the road cannot be made useful and profitable unless it extends = Ae the 
western boundary of Texas. For the purpose of obtaining necessary funds for the 
continuation of the enterprise, | recommended that the States of Louisiana and 
Texas make the road, their territories, and the cities of New Orleans, Mobile, 
Savannah, and Charleston, become stockholders in the Vicksburg, Shreveport 
and Texas Railroad for half a million each—thereby enabling that company to 
bid for the Texas contract, and thus construct the Pacific railroad through to San 
Diego, with such aid as could be procured from the general government. Des- 
pairing of this | have advocated the plan reported by the committee on a Pacific 
railroad, and recommended the adoption of a charter of such a railroad by the 
State of Louisiana. Now, Mr. President, some have thought me visionary on 
this subject. Others have looked at this enterprise in the future, and they can 
see the day, not far distant, when people will pass over from the Pacific to the 
Atiantic at the rate of forty miles an hour. 

In the present navigation of the Pacific ocean, you are compelled to sail away 
down south before you can turn directly to China. From San Francisco the voy- 
age can be made direct. Look at the rivers of China—the Hoang Ho and Kiang 
Ku, equal in size to the Mississippi, penetrating into the heart of that country, 
affording the most easy access to the interior of those oriental regions. Within 
a few years China has opened her ports to the commerce of the world. She is 
not far distant from us. By the south Pacific ocean, it will not require more 
than a month to make a voyage from Canton to San Francisco. By the new 
route it is less than 11,000 miles; by the old it is more than 18,000. It will not 
be long before there will be a vast and increasing amount of travel across the 
western continent. The commercial interest of the United States I have not 
taken into consideration at all. These can not be overlooked. 

It is a subject worthy of the attention of this nation. The south has it in her 
power to control and turn into her ports and harbors the trade and travel of the 
whole eastern world. So soon as this is done, and the line of trade from the 
orient is changed, New Orleans and San Francisco will become the Liverpools of 
the world, and control the world’s trade as it is now controlled by the English 
capital. If we can raise the funds, the work will most assuredly be accomplished. 
The State of Louisiana, or any other State, will no doubt be co-operated with by 
her sister States of the south in the successful prosecution of the enterprise. It 
wiil also be sustained by private individuals. If, indeed, a sufficient sum can be 
raised for the commencement of this work, there is no doubt as soon as the results 
have been felt the spirit of enterprise will urge it on until it will accomplish the 
work. I think it will make New Orleans the great emporium of trade. She has 
the advantages of the Gulf trade. She has the most excellent harbor in the 
world, with a river navigation uninterrupted for two thousand miles. Take into 
account all these considerations, and where is the city that can compare with 
New Orleans in commercial advantages? There is none. 

Those who suppose that the people of the southern States generally are not in- 
terested in the prosperity of New Orleans are mistaken. I have felt, though not 
a commercial man, that it was a shame that a thousand or two dollars cannot be 
raised here without being compelled to apply to some Liverpool agent. We 
want a consolidation of wealth here. It is to the interest of all. The south 
should have some city to be to her what New York is for the north. The en- 
ergy and enterprise of New York, the speaker went on to say, had within the last 
ten years extended her railroads five hundred miles beyond the boundaries of that 
State. This spirit of enterprise had snatched the commerce of northern rivers 
from New Orleans. Other northern States were following the example, and the 
result would be that the trade of the west would be diverted to eastern cities from 
its legitimate channel—the Mississippi river. 

Already the transportation of cotton from some points by railroad to northern 
cities was cheaper than by the river to New Orleans. The speaker desired to see 
New Orleans construct as many railroads as possible, and to that end he would 
assist with his own purse, were he able. This city should be made the great em- 
porium of the commerce of the Gulf of Mexico. The mouth of the Mississippi 
river and the Amazon seemed to open together. Nature points out this place as 
the great point for the concentration of the commerce of the world. The speaker 
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thanked the chair and the convention for the kindness they had shown him in 
hearing him so patiently, and took his seat amid great applause. 

Mr. Walker arose, and begged that, if it was in order, the convention would 
hear him for a few moments. He thought he had some claim te the indulgence 
of this convention, having contributed somewhat to its vivacity. Not eloquent 
himself, l@ had been the cause of eloquence in others. It had been his pride and 
pleasure to impel others to higher flights of oratory than he had essayed himself. 
Like Balaam’s ass, despite his proverbial taciturnity, he had been belabored into 
speechifying. ‘The president of this convention, who has just addressed you, had 
mistaken entirely the tenor of his remarks yesterday, it he imagined thnt he 
ascribed to the Memphis convention the origin of the feeling of hostility towards 
New Orleans. This feeling originated at Baltimore. At Memphis he did not 
complain so mach for what was done or what was not done as he did for the want 
of the spirit of cordiality and good feeling which was manifested towards New 
Orleans. Gentlemen may imagine the want of cordiality towards the city of 
New Orleans when he reminded them that at the time of adjournment of that 
body a proposition was made to substitute Baton Rouge for New Orleans, as the 
place of the next meeting of the southern commercial convention, and it received 
a majority of the votes of that body. Afterwards Charleston slipped in. These 
transactions don’t appear upon the record. Every movement in that body seemed 
to be aimed to undermine the city of New Orleans 

What the president, Mr. Coleman, had said about a newspaper reflecting upon 
his conduct, it did not become him to answer, as he did not represent a news- 
paper on that floor. But he felt bound in candor to state that, as president of a 
Louisiana railroad company, he (Mr. Coleman) had not displayed as much zeal 
in behalf of New Orleans as he expected from him. As to his general views 
about the convention, it was no doubt a fault of temperament that he differed 
from the gentleman in regard to the efficacy of resolutions and conventions to 
make railroads. He had attended some half a dozen of these conventions, and he 
had yet to learn that they had ever started a single thing they had pronounced as 
essential to our progress and prosperity. He was no enemy to railroads, or 
judicious and practicable railroads; but of convention and closet schemes of imagi- 
native enthusiasts he thought we had already had enough. The thing had been 
overdone, and it was time now to settle down upon sensible, practical, and feasi- 
ble projects. 

He could not leave the subject without adding a few remarks in reply to the 
gentleman from Arkansas, whose able speech of yesterday had betrayed a stu- 
pendous ingratitudé. Entering this convention and this debate, not for gadiatorial 
display, but rather_as the herald, the trumpeter of the approach of a famous and 
practised warrior, what was his surprise to find himself the object of the furious 
onslaught of this knight of the glittering armor and well-poised lance. He did 
not come there to vie with such a ‘finished poet and orator; he had no basket of 
well culled flowers, exotic and native, to scatter around to delight the imagina- 
tion and senses. His tribute was rather of that simple description which was so 
feelingly tendered by the eccentric gentleman in gray smalls to the too confiding 
Mrs. Nickleby, which consisted of turnips, carrots, and small potatoes. The gen- 
tleman from Arkansas had greatly injured him by ascribing to him a want of 
taste and appreciation of the influence of poetry, music, and the arts. Though 
he did not believe with the gentleman from Arkansas in the power of song effect- 
ing certain practical results, he did not deserve to be placed outside of the pale 
of civilization, in that class ‘‘who have no music in their sculs,’’ and are ‘‘fit for 
treason, stratagems, and spoils.” 

He could give no better response to this imputation than to remind him how 
often around the festive board he had listened to the soft tones of his fine voice, 
raised to its highest pitch, in the exciting air of Vive l’Amour; how entranced he 
had been by the sterling song of ‘‘ The Old Arkansas Gentleman?’’ He was a 
passionate devotee of music, but he recognized Dr. Square’s doctrine of the fit- 
ness of things. Festive songs were out of place at funerals, and he did not believe 
that they would effect much upon the hard heads of railroad men deliberating 
upon so hard a subject. The issue, then, was whether poetry was an efficient in- 
strument wherewith to create railroads. It is true that the walls of some ancient 
city were raised to the soft breathing of a lute, and the walls of Jericho fell before 
the blasts of Joshua’s trumpet; but those were musical times. Railroads have 
banished poetry and musie from the whole world except Arkansas. If the muses 
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were to appear in that convention he should question their credentials. Pegasus 
was no relation of the iron horse. The only music left to us is the snort of the 
iron horse, the shrill whistle of the locomotive, and the tremendous noise of the 
exploding gas of railroad orators. But there was one exception to this remark. 
The gentleman from Arkansas continued the last sad vestige of the pest age of 
poetry and song. He wonld fancy that gentleman sitting on the bluff of the 
Mississippi, like Homer on Scio’s rocky isle, or like Hero breathing out her sou! 
on the Hellespont, impatiently awaiting the approach of her adored Leander. 

There sat the gentleman from Arkansas, with his long locks streaming in the 
wind, his brilliant ‘‘ ox-eyes,’’ to use a Homeric figure, in fine frenzy rolling, 
while his soul exhausts itself in passionate invocation to the great Pacific railroad. 
Alas! the soft notes are echoed along the banks of the old father of waters. He 
smiles in derision at the abortive appeal of the railroad bard. He trusted that the 
gentleman would not imitate Sappho, and plunge in despair into the turbid waters 
that flow at his feet. 

So much for poetry and the muses, which had been so largely invoked in behalf 
of railroads. He (Mr. W.) wasafilicted with a profound ception in regard to 
the efficacy of any such appliances to effect such results, Hedid not believe that 
De Witt Clinton effected his great enterprise by such means. 

Mr. Walker next noticed the attack upon his doctrine, that the commercial de- 
pendence of the north and south was the best security of the Union. The gen- 
tleman from Arkansas thought that sentiment, a common glory, the star-spangled 
banner, the portrait of Washington, &c., were better securities than this. He 
illustrated by reference to the marriage alliance. Do man and woman come to- 
gether from a feeling of mere self interest and mutual dependence? No ; but they 
will not continue together unless they are mutually dependant. Sever them in 
interest, in care and property, and the holiest of ties will soon become frail and 
uncertain. So with these States. Let their interests conflict—let them be sev- 
ered in commerce, in friendly intercourse, in mutual dependence, and there wili 
be no more of vitality left in this Union than there is an Egyptian mummy which 
has rested in the catacombs for three thousand years. 

After some further remarks Mr. Walker concluded his speech. 

Captain Albert Pike arose to reply to the remarks made by Mr. Walker. [Great 
sensation in the house, and cries fe take the stand.’’ The speaker declined the 
privilege, however, as all that he wished to say could as well be said from his 
seat.] Hesaid, Mr. President, I have ona previous occasion replied to the charge 
of being a poet rather than a practical man. 1 have not nowa half a dozen words 
tosay. The gentleman desires to have the last word. I have no objection. I 
did not seek—I do not now seek any gladiatorial contest with him. I never seek 
such contests with any. ‘To the arguments I say nothing ; I leave this convention 
to decide on them if they need any decision. Sir, I never did charge the gentle- 
man with being wanting in either music or poetry. i have never used the word 
**music’’ once. But I did say, that if, like Diogenes with his lantern, I were 
going through New Ofleans in search of a sound, practical man, that gentleman 
would be the very last | should select. He is nothing but music and poetry. I 
appeal to those most legitimate of all judges who honor us with their presence, 
whether his‘whole speech was not music and poetry. He represents me as un- 
dertaking to build the-Pacific railroad by means of song! Once there was a time 
when an ancient nation was abeut to go to war. They selected an old lame 
schoolmaster for their general, who led his army into battle by songs, which have 
become immortal. His name was Tyrtwus. Should this nation ever propose to 
select a general to command its armies, for similar qualifications, I will cheerfully 
waive all my pretensions in favor of the gentleman from New Orleans. . 

On the motion to adopt the resolutions calling on the several southern States on 
the Gulf of Mexico to unite in petitioning the legislatures to establish a system of 
quarantine, ‘ 

The Pacific railroad resolutions were then taken up and adopted, separately, 
with a technical amendment to the seventh. . 


SHIPS AND SHIPPING OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The depression in the shipping interest for several months 
past still exists, and there appears to be no present prospect of 
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improvement. ‘To the war in Europe, and the partial failure 
of the cereal crops last summer, as we have heretofore had 
occasion to remark, is the present unsatisfactory condition of 
the carrying trade mainly referrable; but a glance at the fol- 
lowing figures must convince those practically acquainted with 
the subject that the great increase of the tonnage of the United 
States during the past few years, has, to some extent, contri- 
buted to the present stagnation. Rapid as has been the pro- 
gress of population in this country for the past forty years, the 
increase in the amount and value of the tonnage employed in the 
carrying trade has vastly outstripped it. While population 
has about doubled itself in thirty-four years, our tonnage has 
quadrupled in thattime. In the year 1820, the totalfonnage re- 
gistered and enrolled was 1,289,163 tons, and in 1854, it was 
4,802,902 tons. The general pacification of Europe in 1815, 
found us with a tonnage ot 1,368,127, of which 854,294 tons 
were registered, the remainder being enrolled and licensed, 
representing, with tolerable accuracy, the proportions of the 
tonnage engaged in the foreign and coasting trade. From 1815 
till 1822, it appears that the tonnage declined in amount, and 
it was not until the year 1853 that it again equalled that it had 
been in 1815. The cause of this decline it is not now our 
purpose to explore. It was, doubtless, caused mainly by the 
ability of the nations of Europe to do for themselves that 
which, as a neutral power, we had been doing for them on the 
ocean during the progress of the continental war. From 1824 
till 1828, the amount of tonnage gradually increased, until, in 
that year, it reached 1,741,391 tons. The next year it de- 
creased nearly half a million tons, and did not attain the 
point it had been at in 1828 until the year 1834, since which 
time it has been steadily increasing. From 1834 to 1844 the 
increase of tonnage was about sixty per cent., and from 1844 
to 1854 it has more than doubled. The following tabular 
statement will show the progress in this department of our 
national industry : 


Registered Enrolled Employed in 
Years. tonnage. tonnage. coast’g trade. 
IBIS. os cccccccsccccsoaes 854,294 513,833 435, 066 
1820... cccccecccccsecces 919,047 661,118 539 , 080 
TORS. 05's vvsesccdcvesess 700 , 787 722,323 589 , 273 
1830... ccccccsccccccsecs 576,675 615,311 516,978 
1835. 0c cccccccscccscoce 885 , 520 939,118 792,301 
1840...... 0 0c cn cle coe cee 104 1,280,999 1,166,694 
1845. .cccccccccccecncs 1,095,172 1,321,829 1,190,898 
1850... ecscccccvcesece 1,585,711 1,949,743 1,755,790 
1854... ccccecccveses sdyddd, S19 2,409 ,083 2,273,900 


A remarkable feature exhibited by this statement, is the 
uniformity of the proportions of increase between that part of 
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our tonnage engaged in the coasting trade and of that portion 
employed in the foreign trade. Both of these classes of ves- 
sels have increased astonishingly in the last five years. We 
have not the statistics to show the fact, but we believe the 
tonnage of our commercial marine now exceeds that of Great 
Britain. The tonnage employed in steam navigation has in- 
creased in a greater proportion than that ot any other descrip- 
tion of vessels. In 1824, the tonnage of steam vessels was 
23,879, in 1834 it was 122,854, in 1844 it was 272,197, and 
1854 it reached 676,607 tons. This rapid extension of the 
steam tonnage will doubtless continue to move with even ac- 
celerated force—the tendency is evidently in that direction, 
and steam will take the place of sailing vessels where the cir- 
cumstances are such as to warrant the substitution. 

The investment in vessels is a very large one, and the 
amount, perhaps, will astonish some of our readers if we esti- 
mate the first cost of these vessels—steam and sailing—at 
fifty dollars per ton, (a very low estimate,) it will amount to 
$240,645,000, the annual interest on which, at the legal rate, 
is fourteen millions four hundred thousand dollars! But the an- 
nual earnings of the vessels must not only include the interest 
on their cost, but also repairs and renewals. If we place these 
as equal to a total destruction in twelve years, we shall have 
$20,203,750, which, added to the annual interests, makes 
$34,903,750 as the total annual earnings of our commercial 
marine. This amount, then, represents the value of the labor 
either directly or indirectly employed in the home department 
of industry pertaining to navigation. 

At present, ship building is at a stand, and we do not look 
for any permanent improvement so long as the carrying trade 
continues thus oppressed; but the new fields of commerce 
constantly opening for our enterprising ship owners will pre- 
clude the possibility of a very protracted stagnation in this de- 
partment—and the cessation of hostilities in Europe will be 
likely to impart an impetus to it such as has not been witnessed 


since the fall and spring of 1853~54.—N. Y. Shipping List. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL AND OTHER STATISTICS, 1854. 


It appears that in 1854, the net revenue paid into the Exche- 
quer, amounted to £56,736,133; and the expenditures to 
£59,946,192 ; leaving a deficiency of £3,209,059. The items 
of revenue were as follows, namely: Customs, £20,777,741; 
Excise, £16,129,843; Stamps, £7,078,005; Taxes, £3,040,548; 
Property Tax, £7,456,025 ; Post Office, £1,288,234 ; Crown 
Lands, £271,572; Old Stores, Imports and unclaimed Divi- 
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dends, £596,019, &c. The items of Expenditure were as 
follows : Interest and management of the Funded Debt, 
£27,236,499 ; and of the Unfunded Debt and Exchequer Bills, 
£490,462; the Civil List, £400,383 ; Annuities and Pensions, 
(except Diplomatic) £347,799; Salaries and Allowances, 
£223,504; Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions, £148,410; 
Courts of Justice, £702,583; Miscellaneous Charges on the 
Consolidated Fund, £191,885; the Army, £8,010.882; the 
Navy, £12,182,769; the Ordnance, £4,386,391; and Civil 
Services chargeable on Grants of Parliament, and Payments 
of Unclaimed Dividends, £5,624,645. ‘The total amount of 
Taxes repealed or reduced was, £1,284,107 ; and the amount 
imposed £9,954,643. The balance in the Exchequer at the 
end of 1854, amounted to £6,015,613 ; and the capital of the 
National Debt to £775,941,272, against £787,448,075 in 
1840, £785,053,022 in 1845, and £787,029,162 in 1850. The 
general Imports and Exports have already been taken account 
of. As regards wheat, it appears that 3,431,227 quarters 
were imported in 1854, against 4,814,430 quarters in 1853. 
In 1840, only 1,993,383 quarters were imported; in 1843, 
only 940,120; in 1845, 871,710; in 1846, the repeal year, 
1,432,591 quarters ; in 1847, 2,656,455 quarters; in 1849, 
3,845,378 quarters; and in 1853, 4,915,430 quarters. 

Of the wheat imported in 1854, 506,839 quarters came from 
Russia, 672,842 quarters from Prussia, 248,451 quarters from 
Denmark, 315,386 quarters from the Hanse Towns, 143,078 
quarters from France, 119,504 quarters from Moldavia and 
Wallachia, 163,294 quarters from the Turkish dominions, 
302,905 quarters from™Bgypt, and 417,607 quarters from the 
United States of America. ‘The total quantities of all kinds 
of grain imported in 1854, amounted to 6,850,500 quarters, 
and of all kinds of meal and flour to 3,705,160 cwt. 

The declared value of British and Irish produce and manu- 
factures exported in 1854, amounted to £97,092,308, against 
£98,933,781 in 1853. In 1840 the value was £51,308,740 
only ; 1845, £60,111,082 ; and in 1850 £71,367,885. Between 
1852 and 1853, there was a leap from £78,076,854 to 
£98,933,781. The foreign countries which are our largest 
customers appear to be the Hanse Towns, £7,093,314 ; Hol- 
land, £4,452,955; Russia, £1,228,404; Belgium, £1,371,817; 
France, £2,636,330; Portugal, £1,210,411; Spain, including 
her colonies, £2,979,773; Sardinia, £1,112,447; Turkey, 
£2,029,305 ; the United States and California, £23,658,427 ; 
Brazil, £3,186,407; Chili, £1,264,942; Peru, £1,246,730; 
and China, £1,749,597. Of the English colonies, Australia 
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figures for £14,513,700; the East Indies, for £8,185,695 ; 
the West Indies, for £1,801,146; the Cape tor £1,212,630 ; 
and the North American States, for £4,898,544. The articles 
exported in 1854 have already appeared. The total tonnage 
of British and foreign vessels which entered inwards and 
cleared outwards at ports in the United Kingdom, in 1854, 
amounted to 18,669,087, of which 7,924,238 were foreign. 
The foreign tonnage has gradually increased from 4,017,066 
(in 1848) to its present amount. It appears that, from 1840 
to 1843, 11,332 sailing vessels and 12,638 steamers were built 
and registered in the United Kingdom. ‘The total number of 
men employed in the home and foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom in sailing vessels and steamers was 162,416 in 1854, 
against 172,526 in 1853, and 152,61] in 1849. The average 
price of wheat in 1844 was £3 12s 5d per quarter, against 
£2 13s 3d in 1853, and £2 0s 9d only in 1852. Between 1840 
and 1854, the average price had never exceeded £3 9s 9d, (in 
1847,) and generally ranged much lower ; in 1851 the average 
price was only £1 18s 6d, the lowest throughout the period. 
In January, 1854, the average price was £4 0s 1d; in Sep- 
tember it fell to £2 16s 7d, and in November it rose to £3 11s 
3d. The quantities of grain sold in the principal market 
towns of England and Wales in 1854, were as follows, viz: 
wheat, 3,913,257 quarters. The repeal of the corn laws ap- 
pears to have exercised little or no influence on the sales of 
wheat, inasmuch as the quantity sold in 1840 was nearly the 
same as that sold last year, while in 1848, two years after the 
repeal of the corn laws, 5,399,834 quarters were sold, against 
5,058,963 quarters in 1846, the year of the repeal. 

The total amount of money coined at the mint in 1854, was 
£4,354,201, against £12,664,125 in 1853 ; the total capital of 
savings banks was £33,742,620, while the receipts and pay- 
ments from and to depositors were respectively £7,389,611 
and £7,835,917. The gross total aggregate amount of pro- 
missory notes payable on demand in circulation in the United 
Kingdom in 1854, varied from £36,882,806 to £39,819,310. 
The estimated population of England and Wales, in 1854, 
was 18,617,000; the number of births, 634,506; of deaths, 
438,239 ; and of marriages, 159,300. The total number of 
paupers receiving parish relief on the lst January, 1855, was, 
in England, 839,164 (against 934,419 in 1849;) in Scotland, 
78,928 ; and in Ireland, 86,819 (against 620,747 in 1849.) In 
Ireland the paupers have been gradually decreasing since 1849, 
and in a very large ratio annually. Lastly, 323,112 persons 
—e in 1854, viz: 43,621 to Canada, &c.; 192,993 to 
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the United States; 83,162 to Australia; and 3,336 to other 
places. Since 1840 as many as 3,133,414 persons have emi- 
grated from this country to the countries above mentioned. 


UNITED STATES COMMERCE, REVENUE, AND POPULATION IN 65 YEARS. 


Summary of imports, exports, and customs revenue of the United States for each de- 
cennial period from 1789 to 1849, and for the five years ending June 30, 1854; 
showing, also, the average per centage of duties levied; the population at the end of 
each period, and the oe of imports per head. 
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1789-99 ....| $500,890, 686, $410, 997,838] $80,595, 843 $60,921, 525 1035 | 8,929, 897/$12, 76 
1800-09 .:::| “988,516,278 ” 751, 150,209] 182,365,979 120,957,109|18 | 7,289, 814) 12, 90 
1810-19 |..|| 819, 069,974} 586,958, 905] 289;110,369| 157,411, 864l19%¢ | 9,688,181] 8,50 
1820-29 |". "| 802; 206/480| 761,590,918] 40,615,567] 191'606,892'98% |19,866,920| 6.23 
1880-739 || ..| 1,266,411, 988) 1, 084° 105, 465| 282° 806,018] 218’ 126, 8021 65-6)17, 069,453] 7,42 
184049 ....| 1, 196, 786, 983| 2 1 240, 747, 504) *43, 960, 421) 217, 497, 496/18 28, 267,498) 5,14 
1850-54 .... |, 184, 071, 993) 1,088, 621, 870 95, 450, 115) 259, 162, 591/22 26,511,384) 8,93 

Total.....| 6, 702, 655 +167] 5,874,172, 294) 628,482, 873) 1, 210, 083, 786 18 





* Excess exports. 

By the above table it appears that the imports have ex- 
ceeded the exports in the last sixty-five years over eight hun- 
dred millions of dollars, and the proportion of imports of for- 
eign goods to each inhabitant is greater now than at any 
period since 1810, when our great carrying trade, induced by 
the European wars, was nearly at an end. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN TONNAGE. 
The tonnage entered Great Britain was as follows : 
British. U. States. Russia. All other. Total. 


1853. .ccccrsecccceeccchydldy 207 901,575 143,890 2,238,878 7,797,550 
1854. oc cccccccce cee ee 04, 709,986 1,179,044 15,962 1,914,750 7,899,742 





Increase. .cecescccsess 216,779 277 , 469 102,192 
eee 127,928 324, 128 

The aggregate result is that British commerce is rapidly 
concentrating in British and American bottoms. There was 
a decline in the tonnage of all the European States except 
Hol and, and it would seem that the war has not affected the 
tonnage of Russia to a much greater extent than other States, 
but the diminution in all iene countries has been more on 
made up by the increase in British and American vessels. A 
jarger demand for American tonnage was looked for as a re- 
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sult of the war, but English commerce has not been affected, 
while that of France entered England has declined one-third. 
American shipping is very much depressed at this moment, 
but the restoration of peace, accompanied by a fall in bread- 
stuffs, could not but impart great activity to all commerce.— 
Economist. 


CUBA SUGAR CROP AND TRADE. 


From the annual review of J.C. Burnham & Co., made 
from Havana, January 26, 1855, it seems that the crop of 
sugar in the island last year was the largest yet produced. 
The table at foot gives an increase of 171,000 boxes in the 
export over those of 1853, from Havana and Matanzas, but as 
the shipments from most of the other ports, both on the north 
and south side, were smaller than in the foregoing year, the 
increase in the total quantity exported from the island only 
amounts to 98,500 boxes. The whole crop throughout the 
island, as shown by the exports, makes the equivalent of 
1,790,700 boxes, against 1,692,200 boxes in the preceding 
year; but it is probable that the crop of 1853 approached 
nearer in the quantity to that of 1854 than appears by these 
figures, because greater facilities were afforded last year of 
obtaining accurate returns of shipments than existed pre- 
viously. The United States have continued to be the largest 
consumers, and they drew from the various ports in the island 
the equivalent in clayed and Muscovado of 628,000 boxes, 
against 727,500 boxes in 1853—the greater part being in 
hogsheads of sugar. Messrs. Burnham & Co. say that but 
little progress has yet been made in regard to an increased 
supply of labor for the island, although a great deal of atten- 
tion continues to be bestowed on the subject. The experi- 
ments made with the Chinese laborers have occasioned a con- 
siderable difference of opinion respecting their capacity for 
field work, although in many lighter kinds of labor they have 
been found serviceable. Efforts have also been made to apply 
the labor of Spanish peasantry to the wants of the plantations, 
but the experiments have as yet been too imperfect to judge 
of the probable result. In the meanwhile, the more wealthy 
planters strive to augment their resources by improved pro- 
cess of machinery ; and the diminishing production of coffee 
affords some addition of hands for other branches. 

The total exports of the article from the island last year 
amounted to about the same as it did in 1853, say 280,000 
hogsheads. The United States received 214,000 hogsheads 
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230, G60 hogsheads ; 


THE WRECKS OF FLORIDA—1854. 





Great Britain 39,000 hogsheads, 


against 23,000 hogshe ads: and British provinces 27,000 hogs- 
heads, against 28,000 hogsheads. 


List of vessels wrecked on the Florida Reef, and arrivals in distress at the port of Key 


West, salvage, expenses, losses, &c. in 1854. 


Name. 


Eliz’beth Bruce 
Harriet & Mar- 
tha. 
Dos Adelaides 
Meteor....... 
Jos. H. Flanner 
Republic..... 
Mustang. .... 
Warren Brown 
Geo. Mangham 
Martha Post... 
Mopang.....- 
Excelsior...... 
Victoria....... 
Angeline... 
Ophir 
California .... 
Mohawk... .... 
Francena.. 
Pauline. 
Glance.. 
Saxony... 
Amesbury 
Peedee . 
Linden. 
Calcutta.. 
Snow Drop... 
—s a 
Byron.. 
= 
Sterling.... 
Sea Lion..... 
Germanica..... 
Cleopatra. 
Wacissa 
Sciote ........ 
Edwin Fly. 
Indiana....... 
Semarapore. .. 
Athalia. 
L. W. Maxwell 
J. B. Bleeker. . 
Detroit ..... 
Jenny Lind....} 
Lady Arabella a.| 
Isabella ..... ‘ 
| 
| 
-| 
| 








Wolcott = x 
Iconium . 
Jane. F 
Grand Turk. 
H. M. Hayes. | 
W. A. Spofford. 
Hudson....... 
BVO osc cerces 
John T. Fardy. 
Wacissa .. 
Lucy Hl. C hase. ¥ 
Jaspe Piso ncs 
Daniel M: ulony 
Tempter... ... 
R. M. Charlton 
Belle Wood.. 
Bowditch ..... 
Agassiz ....... 
J. A. Bayard... 











Ton- From Bound. 
nage. | 
586 Liverpool. .. |Mobile 


Prepared by J. C. Clapp. 








iNew Orleans 
(Havana .... 


188 Charleston. 
175; Hamburg.. 
236 Cienfuegos. .|St. Johns .. 
194 Baltimore ..|/New Orleans 
950\London ....|Mobile 
315 New Orle ans Philadelphia 
142)Kingston, Ja|New York.. 
275)Philadelphia | |New Orleans 
195! Mobile.. |Providence . 
197/Matanzas.. t New York.. 
444'New Orleans} Philadelphia 
T50\Ne w Orleans| Amsterdam. 
110] Wilmington .|New Orleans 
118/Kingston, Ja|New York.. 
299|New Orleans|New York... 
140, Attakapas .. |New York... 
122) Attakapas ..|New York... 
199) Attakapas ../Baltimore. .. 
534'New Orleans Liverpool. .. 
393\ Boston......|Matanzas. .. 
168/ Attakapas ..|New York... 


246 Havana.....|New York... 
400/New York...|Mobile 
460) Bristol.......|/New Orleans 
500 Havana .|Trieste...... 
160;\Cardenas... .|Portsmouth.. 


291|New Orleans/Baltimore .. 
175\ Jacksonville. {Tortugas oad 
144|Matanzas...|Montreal . 
562 Matanzas. . .. \Cowes 
1100|Liverpool. ..|New Orleans 


194) Attakapas ..|Richmond... 
164.New York... /St. Marks... 
160\Teche, La...|New York.. 


1297|New Orleans| Liverpool. . 
500 New York.. “IN ew Orleans 
499 New Orleans|Hav WO. woe. 
236 New York...| Apalachicola 
160/Santa Cruz. .|Liverpool... 
180 Laguna. .... |New York... 
197| Neuvitas....|New York... 
100|New Orleans|Key West... 
399 Mobile.......|Marseilles... 

1200)Charleston ..|Key West... 

72|Mobile.......|New York... 
549\ New York...|New Orleans 
108! Attakapas ..|New York. 
164, Havana.....| Providence. . 
1400/New Orleans!Liverpool. 
172|New York.. .|Bayport..... 
160\Boston .... . Jac ksonville. 
200/New Orleans! Marseilles... 
123; Attakapas ..| Baltimore 
164 New York.../St. Marks. 
189|New York.. .|Mobile....... 
274/8t. Marks.../Key West... 





247 Philadelphia |New Orleans 
218) Attakapas ..|/Richmond... 
130/Savannah...|Havana..... 
1600) Mystic.......|Mobile ..... 
70/Baltimore ..|Key West. 
75 Baltimore . .|Key West. 
190 Providence. ‘|Norfolk, Va. 
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18000 11000} 79S 92) 22000) 1088 84; 3627 20 
15000 12000} 92 80) 26502) 1276 12 685 58 
5000! 42855) 5897 08) 25000)14000 09 13829 28 
20000 5000} 125 43] 25000; 571 57 323 2T 
5000} 60000) 994 44) 10000)........ T085 00 
RE SE soe gt OF er 
20000; 40000) 1457 87) B000)........)........ 
500 20000] 502 338 600 Gio... 
14500 80000) 350 00} 1300 10 00)........ 
T000 43000) 1125 TO} 11775)........ 1 18 
4000 5800; 2800 00; 2800; 868 90)........ 
20000} 49000) 4591 00) 10880) 1169 22)....... 
20000 RGR “pa A? See 
25K 1500} 198 92 ee ' 100 00 
8500 12000] 1185 73} 12900j........]........ 
5000} 89000) 883 08] 4246)........ | 5418 49 
8000 9150} 1286 47} 1286) 84 7b)........ 
8000 RR 12500} 116 05) 58 02 
7000 15200} 150 00] 28000; 226 00) 75 00 
200M 47259) 1115 71) 8000; 27 26........ 
18000 6000} 250 00) 22000) 1952 95 950 00 
4000 17964) 2828 80} 6978)...... | 4657 20 
6000 18000} 1400 00} 2800)........ | 900 00 
20000 40000)..... 200). | 150 00 
20000; 42000) 509 62) 38000)........ | 1087 50 
30000} 56000)........ 3000) ..... 1500 00 
4000 SO Fe err 100 00 
11000 129000) 1058 71} 1200 ape 
3000 D000}... ...... RF eee 
4000 8138}........ 12000} 452 94) 241 97 
20000; 40000) 2263 19) 12500)........) 8990 95 
GE > venaaes Pere oe rere PST 
8000} 21000) 4152 58} 5000)...... "] ae 
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25000; 35000) 394 00) 500)........ beeen « 
30000; 50000) 447 87] _500|........ Rata 
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6000} 18000) 4014 00} 5000)........ Deitld dso 
5000 10000} 1880 09} 2000) 979 23)........ 
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3000 5000) 106 00 a > + 
19500)........ 267 09) GOOO}........ } 488: 
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13000 2000; 2850 00} 5000)........| 3200 00 
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eee fF = Se eee 
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TOBACCO TRADE OF BALTIMORE AND THE UNION. 


Weare indebted to the well known and influential house of Charles D. De Ford 
& Co., tobacco dealers of Baltimore, for the following valuable statistics : 

The past year (1854) has been most disastrous to the manu- 
facturers of tobacco, resulting from cases pointed out proviously 
by us. The facts developed during the year have corroborated 
fully our opinions then expressed. 


Statement of manufactured tobacco— Baltimore. 














Year. | Stock in fac-| Receipts. Stock Sales. 
| tor’s hands. | for the year. 
| Packages. | Packages. Packages. Packages. 
January 1, 1850.......++- 9,000 | 50,000 59,000 47,000 
||.) eee | 12,000 | 51,000 63,000 50 , 000 
1852... secce- | 13,000 | 70,000 83,000 61,000 
1853... ccccceee | 22,000 | 94,000 116,000 81,000 
1855. 2.0 ccccee | 35,000 | 65,000 | 100,000 83,000 
1856... cccces 27,000 pon ncerecccciecrecusececslecssccses eee 
Average for five years....) 21,800 | 66,000 84,000 | 64,000 
! 





The following table exhibits the extreme prices of manu” 
factured tobacco during the past two years: 


1853. 1854. 1853. 1854, 
Fancy twist........... 30a60c. 30a60c.|Fine 5’s and 8’s.,...... 17a22c. 16a20c. 
Fancy lumps.......... 40a$2 40a Good 5’s and 8’s...... l4al6c. 12al5e. 
Extra lumps..........25a25c. 25a25c.|Com’n 5’s and 8’s..... 8al3c. 7al0c. 
Fine lumps...........20a24c. 18a23c.}Com’n16’s,18,and 20’s. 7a10c.  6al0c. 
Good lumps.......... 16a19c. 14al7c.| Ladies’ twist......... 18a24c. 17a24ec, 
Common lumps....... 7al2c. Talc. |Spun 6’s and 7’s...... 19a2ic. 16a20c, 


‘Phe receipts were 29,000 packages Jess than the previous 
year, and 1,000 packages below the averarge for the past five 
years. The sales were 2,000 packages more than the previous 
year, and 19,000 more than the average for the five years pre- 
ceding. ‘The sales for the past year exceed those of any pre- 
vious year, although manufacturing was curtailed fully one- 
half the extent of the previous year. 

The crop of tobacco manufactured last year possessed the 
same objectionable qualities as that of the preceding year, and 
was equally deficient in those properties requisite to sustain 
the article in a merchantable condition after passing through 
the summer sweat. Nearly all the tobacco in the markets has 
faded, and this will become more apparent when a comparison 
is made with stock manufactured out of the new crop. This 
will exert an unfavorable influence on sales of the stock now 
in the markets, and counteract any advance that might rea- 
sonably be expected from the largely diminished quantity, ad- 
ditional curtailment in manufacturing, and an advance in the 
prices of the raw material. 
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The ruinous losses sustained by manufacturers during the 
past two years should awaken them to the importance of a 
radical change of the policy they have generally pursued. A 
due regard must be had to statistical facts, to the supply and 
demand, as well as to the character of the raw material with 
respect to its preservative qualities after being manufactured. 
With crops like those worked the past two years, a great cur- 
tailment should be adopted, as well as the total suspension of 
work from Christmas to April or later, which we have so fre- 
quently and urgently recommended as a fixed policy. 

The poor quality and uncertain condition of the manufac- 
tured tobacco now on hand is conclusive that the curtailment 
in working was not sufficient last year to leave the markets in 
a healthy condition. Hence, it is necessary to work during this 
year with great prudence, and with a larger curtailment than last 
year, to prevent serious losses on sales of the present stock, and 
to secure a moderate profit on the result of the current year. 

Table of leaf tobacco inspections in Baltimore for the last ten years. 


] | 
} 














Years. Maryland. | Ohio. | Kentucky and| Total. 
| other places. | 
1845... Si vessees 39,538 | 26,696 1,755 |. 67,989 
1846......+. eenens 41,416 29 , 626 754 71,896 
Wisc mcwenecced 34,580 | 15,219 | 772 «=| 50,571 
1O4B os ce wo ceeceed 23,491 9,702 | 703 | $3,906 
1849... .+. ee 30,689 13,664 1,248 | 45,601 
errs 7,085 13,965 783 | 41,833 
Win 66.00 0be disses 25,013 | 16,798 | 931 | 42,742 
Be Veta cuces ss 29, 17,720 1,043 | 48,332 
1853... eee 29 ,248 17,747 1,472 | 48,667 
1854...... Ri caasa 26,048 | 10,362 | 2,560 | 38,970 
Av’ge past 10 years. 30, 667 17,149 | 1,202 | 49,050 
| 

















Exports of leaf tobacco from the port of Baltimore for the last ten years. 























| | | | 
Years. Bremen.|Rotterdam| Amster- | France.| All other | Totai. 
dam. | | places. 

ee " : | > 
icine cosed 26,832 | 18,171) 10,944 | 7,183 | 2,880 66,010 
Mbstivscecsed 24,404; 9,498 6,181 | 6,371| 3,037 | 49,491 
EK setiBescs 22, 967 7,819 | 11,388 | 9,413 1,895 . 
1848...... Kesuail 12,787; 7,910 3,403 | 4,959 | 131 | 58,890 
1849..... sdsaeut | 18,821 | 13,783 8,725 | 9,562/ 1,033 | 51,924 
WS ptsbsbbaeed 15,864; 7,814 5,973 | 8,177 6,540 | 44,368 
Ss clbadins ied 12,654 9,694 4,154 | 2,327 5,295 | 34,124 
hc cians cube 22,860 11,473 5,067 | 7,679 5,278 | 52,357 
Rat | 18,702; 10,395 | 9,980 | 5,380| 4,685 | 49,149 
WN..ciccau cies 18,061 | 7,407 5,583 | 10,180 | 4,006 | 45,237 
Av’ge past 10 years, 19,395 | 10,396 7,139 | 7,123} 3,479 | 50,502 
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The actual stock on hand, with the quantity estumated for 
the crop of 1854, would seem to justify an advance beyond 
the current high prices of the past year. 


Statement of leaf tobacco. 





per hhd., and gross value. 








Baia | Hhds. {| Hhds. — 
Stock of leaf tobacco in Europe, 1854....+..+e++es0ees odecese eoeee 44,000 
Stock of leaf tobacco in United States, 1854....f...+000+ | co< aap sewed 25,000 

— Total stock on hand.........cccssesscscves bane.0 veame Lins pate.6.0 «ia 69 ,000 

Estimated for 1855: 

Maryland and Ohio........+..-- dececceceescceseeees | 30,000 

Virginia ...ccccececcssecceasccocesesevess crssseee 50,000 

Kentucky and all others .......sseeeeseeees eeenses | 57,000 
137,000 
| 206 ,000 

i dk a. * wie Hhds. Hhds. 
Consumption in Europe, 1855....+ceseceereserecsseccecscseces 125,000 
Consumption of the United States : 

Maryland and Ohio..........+- evecvees cceceesl 1,200 
Virginia eeeee tere renee eeereee eeeeeeetereeee ee 38,000 
Kentucky....ccccsccsccscccsccccccccess oeccccoee 17,000 

56,200 

181,200 

Stock in Europe and United States in 1856... .0++s+e0+s\eees oseeed 24,800 








There remains in the United States, Great Britain, and on 
the continent about 69,000 hhds. of American leaf tobacco, 
showing about the same stock in Europe as at the same date 
last year, but 30,631 hhds. dess in the United States. 


Statement exhibiting the number of hhds. of tobacco exported from 
the United States for the past ten years, with the average price 








| 
Years. Hhds. | Average price Value. 
| per hhd. 
: | 
{ Gi. MRR eke iake | 447,168 | = $50 75 $7,469,810 
Sieh cnddesacéestdhithiia’ 147,998 | 5728 8,469,819 
tin éniin cpiainsdaubnokal 135,762 | 53 34 7,242,086 
FE ARTES Ses 130,665 | 57 78 7,551, 122 
STACI s is scced secbes el = 101,521 | 57:17 5,814,207 
1850 ..... Mic hebinchitndbees | 145,629 | 6828 9,951,023 
Ssh atlh nancerpthviakenedd 95,945 | 96 08 9,219,251 
Mivangédiabbens.cdlatesgel 137,097 | 7317 10,031,283 
Dis dc Mhiahe Koricbnd's nosed 159,853 | 7081 11,319,319 
SE. siehlitbbcade<sccchengald 126,107 | 79 42 10,016,046 

















The war in Europe, with its numerous entangling alliances, 
and with the highly revolutionary tendency of those countries 
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not directly belligerents, is worthy of consideration. A wat 
involving the German States or Hungary would, no doubt, 
greatly check the production of leaf tobacco in those countries, 
create a large demand for American tobacco, and result in 
advancing the prices very much beyond those current of last 
year. 


THE WEST—ITS WANTS. 
Thus discourses the St. Louis Republican: 


The great west is one of the wonders of modern times. 
In true Young America style, it has had no childhood; it has 
sprung at once from infancy to manhood, from feebleness to 
giant strength, from wild barbarity to civilized power; it has 
realized the oft-repeated story of Minerva’s birth. Nature has 
crowned it with emblems of royalty, and given to it a royal 
inheritance of beautiful and fertile prairies, great and wealth- 
bearing rivers, and mines of inexhaustible richness. The west 
will yet be the productive centre of our country, the granary 
ot the world. Yet, like all ‘infant phenomena,” it has its de- 
fects, its wants, which should be supplied, for, like a preco- 
cious and overgrown boy, it looks, in some aspects, ungainly 
and awkward. We do not profess to be wise enough to teach 
such a fast young scholar, but we can make a few suggestions 
which may not appear ill-timed. 

The west needs union. It is made up of several rich States, 
whose interest seems to the superficial politician to be diverse 
and conflicting. Yet their interests are one; the growth of 
each increases the power of the others. In the national coun- 
cils, then, western representatives should act together, not in 
a spirit of narrow sectionalism, but with a due regard to the 
young land they represent. Upon the important question of 
river and harbor improvement they should be united, firmly 
and actively, Whig and Democrat, Nebraska and anti-Ne- 
braska, Republican and Conservative. So, too, in western 
State legislatures the useless agitation of empty questions 
which have no bearing upon our prosperity should be avoided, 
and those wholesome measures of political economy, finance, 
and commerce, that concern our highest welfare, should be 
discussed and acted upon in a spirit of far-seeing liberality, 
without reference to local interests and narrow lines. The 
railroads which are fast binding the west together with chains 
of iron should be encouraged and strengthened. Wherever 
they run they will create productive wealth, diffuse intelli- 
gence, and foster a spirit of neighborly liberality. The same 
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is true of other means of intercommunication. The more 
closely the States of the west are united the more flourishing 
and powerful will each become. We do not intend by these 
remarks to approve that. spirit which looks at only one sec- 
tion of the country, without considering that it is but a portion 
of the whole Union, but with a due regard to the whole United 
States, the peculiar interests of the west, we contend, may be 
fostered with greater care than is at present exercised. 

Again, the west needs education. In its several States there 
are good school systems devised ani put in operation, but are 
they as successful as they might be? Is the strictest care ex- 
ercised in the selection of teachers? Is there a library of in- 
teresting and valuable books placed in every school house, so 
that each young mind may satisfy its natural cravings with 
wholesome and strengthening nourishment? ‘ Readin’, ’riting, 
and ’rithtnetic’”’ are not, as formerly, ammunition and arms 
enough for the battle of life that is roaring around us. History 
is needed, and biography, political economy, constitutional law, 
and every other possible study that can enlighten or discipline 
the mind. Nor is this all. The tastes should be educated as 
weil as the intellect. We need a western literature and west- 
ern art. 


THE COMMERCIAL SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


But how shall I draw a picture of the commercial spirit of 
the age? Whither can we fly to escape from its presence? 

The “snowy cones” and green woods of Oregon, the jun- 
gles of India, the canals of China, the sands of Coromandel, 
the gulches of the Sierra, and the mountains. of Africa are 
witnesses of its adventures, failures and successes. I know 
not that there is a sea on which our ships do not float, nor a 
wind that does not unfurl our flag, nor a haven, upon earth, 
into which our merchants do not send their vessels, nor a 
nation on the globe with which we do not transact business. 
The goings forth of our commerce have covered the Atlantic 
with our sails, and while the great powers of Europe are 
measuring their strength for mutual destruction, to gain an 
ascendancy over the little bright blue Mediterranean sea, it is 
ours to make the vast Pacific an American “ lake.” 

The Westminster Review rather piquantly admits, that ‘‘ cousin 
Jonathan does a vast stroke of actual work in the practical 
way ; preparing the wilderness for the use of man; trans- 
forming things unowned into property, and European pau- 
perism into American prosperity.” ‘A very respectable, 
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useful and valuable relative, indeed,” of his English uncle. 
** Altogether modern, and with a history of only two short 
chapters—Puritanism and Revolution” —we are nevertheless 
‘‘a remarkable family of cousins—of singular, and perhaps, 
the most expanding, noble, multiplying, ‘go-a-head’ human 
creatures that ever ‘exploited’ this terrestrial globe. * * ® 
Hardly more settled than the halt of the exploring traveller, 
whose night’s rest is hurried and feverish with onward thoughts 
for to-morrow ; our keen faculties and energies are all set on 
‘ progress ’—working for times that are not, but will be—for a 
future that is to ‘ beat all creation.’”’ 

And even the London Daily News finds time amidst its pic- 
tures to say, ‘To watch the spirit of American commerce is 
to witness some of the finest romance of our times.” The 
equator and the poles, the mountain passes and desert oases, 
the forest, lake and water-fall, the sunny south and Arctic 
snows are as familiar to our traders and explorers as of any 
other nation. In traffic ours are the pearls of the south, 
‘“‘ with bird’s of bright plumage,” the gums and the sweets, 
and the spices and teas, even of “ prussic biue” of the east, 
and the gold and silver and gems of the new world. Our 
Salem rivals the fame of the Hanse-towns, and of old Venice, 
the bridegroom of the sea, that has been dead and hearsed 
many a year. But the spirits of the Adriatic Queen have 
already witnessed the nuptials of the beautiful Pacific with 
her bridegroom of the Golden Gate. And brilliant is the 
wedding, and numerous as the stars will be the offspring when 
Santa Claus shall come sailing in steam vessels, and riding 
on iron horses to pour the bonbons of both the east and west 
into her lap on Christmas eve. 

In sober reality our merchant princes are the aristocracy of 
Neptune; the lords of the sea. Their scepter is the trident 
of the floods, and ocean’s waves are their baronial acres. 

In our harbors we see ships of the most distant nations 
riding safely. Pactolian streams literally flow into our lap; 
and we are in a fair way to gain the lion’s share of the wealth 
of the world. Many of our ships carry the treasures of 
kings, or sufficient wealth to have founded an empire, or have 
created a new dynasty. Every day witnesses something con- 
tributive to our resources and mercantile power; when we 
consider the shipping connected in the outlet of the St. Law- 
rence, the Hudson, the Chesapeake. the Mississippi and San 
Francisco, and anticipate the day when our valleys and moun- 
tains, from the northern lakes and the eastern Atlantic to the 
Pacitic, shall be reticulated by railroads and filled with pros- 
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perous villages and cities, farms and manufactories, and bound 
into one web of affection and reciprocal advantage, and of 
Christian principle, we cannot refrain from uttering the great 
statesman’s prayer: THAT WE MAY EVER BE ONE PEOPLE, 
WITH ONE CONSTITUTION AND ONE DESTINY. 

What, but the urgencies of the commercial spirit could 
have enacted the neutrality laws now existing between us and 
the belligerent powers of Europe? The treaties now be- 
tween the United States and Russia, and the other great 
nations, are an acknowledgment of the power of our com- 
merce. The magnitude of our commercial interests I am 
not able to set before you in detail. The report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and of the Census Bureau are in your 
hands; our tonnage aed marine transactions are equal to the 
greatest, and superior to that of any other nation, with, per- 
haps, one exception. The mightiness of our commercial 
interests, the magnitude and extent of our mercantile opera- 
tions far surpass the expectations of our forefathers, and just 
in the proportion of their greatness is there danger in them 
involving our interests. But vast as are our commercial 
transactions, the spirit that is in them is still progressive and 
aggresswe. You know that the great weight of a body once 
in motion on an inclined plane increases its velocity, and that 
its progress is encclereill with every revolution of the wheel. 
In proportion then to the magnitude of the commerce of our 
nation, and the number and power of the various facilities by 
which it can be increased, will be the rapidity and force of 
the prac which it makes. The spirit that broods over the 
workshop, the plough, the loom, the ledger and the bank, cry 
out for progress; there is a cry for the extension of the area 
of trade, whether there is for the widening of “the area of 
freedom” or not. In every mail that brings the news that 
some improvement has been made in ship-building, in agri- 
culture, in railroads, telegraphs and steamships, or/that some 
new port is open to trade, some new mine discovered, or 
some invention made, by which elements and things already 
known can be turned to account; in every breeze that fills the 
sails of the clipper, and in the lashing of the restless waves 
of the great ocean at our gate, there is a loud voice calling 
for progress, saying to us, from the nations beyond, ‘“ come 
over and help us”—and we are going; we have already 
gone. Loo Choo and Niphon bay have saluted American 
keels, and the waters of Jeddo itself have fondly embraced 
“the Lady Pierce.” And one of the necessary results of 
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this vast increase of mercantile pursuits Is A POWERFUL 
AWAKENING OF THE HUMAN MIND. 

Every improvement in manufacturing, or discovery in agri- 
cultural chemistry, and every new channel that is opened up 
for trade, is a stimulus to human activity. The whistle of 
the steam-car, and the click of the telegraph key have not 
only awakened, old Rip Van Winkle from his sleep of ages, 
but have created in his history an era of new and ternble 
thinking, where there was scarcely a thought before. The 
old order of society is disintegrating everywhere; every- 
where cracking and crumbling to pieces. The vast armies of 
Europe are but police forces to preserve order among those very 
refined and well-behaved people called kings and emperors, and 
their families. The current of men’s thoughts is quickened ; 
the old tread-mill round of business is forsaken; the circle of 
knowledge is enlarged. The field of vision extended, and 
the mind awakened to the idea, to the possibility, to the actual 
effort of achievement; and the world has yet to see what the 
product will be on these glorious shores of the Pacific, of 
Anglo-Saxon blood warming and multiplying in an Asiatic 
climate. The poetry, the dreaming enthusiasm of the east, 
is here in living contact with the eternal activity and courage 
of the descendants of the followers of the Odin religion, con- 
verted to Christianity. Our blood through Cromwell and 
Luther runs up to the aspirants for Valhal. The Anglo-Saxon 
is here for the first time since the primeval emigrations from 
Asia westward, on a soil and under such stars and sunshine, 
and in the face of such hills and mountains and oceans, as 
have heretofore been identified with the developments of 
oriental mind. Who can tell what will be the progeny of 
the blood of the heroes of western Europe, flowing in the 
veins of freedom, under the mighty stimulus of republican 
institutions, and warmed by a Syrian sun, and fanned with 
breezes like those of the sacred mountains? The generations 
to grow up here under the ministry of life and joy from the 
the ocean air and mountain skies, and watched over by such 
a galaxy of stars, and playing by springs like those of Siloa 
and Jordan, and wandering in valleys like those of Sharon 
and Esdraelon, and gazing on mountains like Lebanon and 
Carmel, must be generations of deep and pious thinking, and 
high and noble daring; and if I could say it without inter- 
rupting my thread of discourse, I would say positively, that 
there is no climate in Italy, or on the Mediterranean, equal to 
that of this State. 
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SAVINGS BANKS AND PAWNBROKERS. 

Mr. Kettell, of‘ New York, after referring to the great suffer- 
ings of the poorer classes during the present year, recommends 
the legislature tu look into the matter of the pawnbroker shops 
which are abounding there. 

It has been alleged that if all men practiced the precepts of 
** Poor Richard” society would not advance, since the con- 
sumption of all the vast variety of unnecessary commodities 
cease. Mere food, homespun clothing, and primitive 
furniture would be the sole productions of industry, and all 
those employments now devoted to the comforts, luxuries, and 
elegancies of life would cease. In a similar manner, those 
who practice and experience self-denial in order to save 
money, although they confer a benefit on society by accumu- 
lating capital that is loaned to productive industry, (to the ex- 
tent of $14,457,840 on mortgages and $11,886,868 on stocks 
in New York,) yet they do not directly cause a demand for 
mechanical labor, as in the case of those who lay out their 
money in furniture and other articles of family comfort. When 
distress overtakes both, the former gets the whole of his money 
back for the asking; the latter must sell at an immense saeri- 
fice, or borrow of the pawnbroker at ruinous interest. The 
law seeks to secure the money saved, but takes no notice of 
capital saved in the shape of goods. The governments in Eu- 
rope early saw the great necessity of protecting this class, and 
they have done so effectively. As far back as the middle 
ages, the poor and middle classes when in want of money were 
the prey of Jews, who accumulated great wealth through the 
inordinate charges they made for the use of money and the 
forfeiture of pledged articles. The popular distress ascribed 
to this cause induced, in the year 1450, an Italian monk, Bar- 
nabé de Terni, to appeal to the wealthy for a remedy. Mas- 
sillion assures us that at his powerful voice “rivers of charity 
flowed!” in funds that established the first institution for loan- 
ing to the poor without interest. ‘The name given was that re- 
tained to the present day in France, Mont de Piété. The good 
effects immediately caused new ones to be started. They 
were protected by the Popes, in succession, from Paul II. to 
the Council of ‘Trent, in 1553, who ordered that all bishops 
should cause them to be founded in the chief cities of each 
diocess. ‘They spread through all the countries of Europe. 
In Amsterdam a person, in 1578, obtained the privilege of 
starting one called a lombard, which he so abused, by charging 
thirty-three per cent. wpon loans, that the government took charge 
of it. In France they continued until the events of revolution 
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swept them away, and left the people once more a prey to 
pawnbrokers. ‘This evil became so great that the Monts de 
Piété were restored, and there are now in France forty-six es- 
tablishments. ‘The aggregate loans per annum were in 1849 
42,220,684 francs, in average sums of 13.75 francs, or $2 50 
each. Five of the establishments loan gratuitously. Others 
make a charge for loans over one dollar of from one to fifteen 
per cent. per annum. The average length of the loans is 
seven months, and about five per cent. only-of the pledged 
articles are forfeited. In the year 1848, -at Paris, there was 
loaned 19,731,872 francs upon 1,213,116 articles. The mini- 
mum loans in some of the concerns is one franc or nineteen 
cents, and some of them receive deposits by which a person 
may gradually redeem his pledge. 

The great importance and usefulness of these institutions 
has been fully demonstrated by experience. The Baron de 
Watterville remarks, that to remove any doubt in relation to 
them it is only necessary to read the edicts of September, 
1648, of 1777, and of the report of the year XII. of the re- 
public. ‘They operate to restrain usury, and to succor in time 
of distress those citizens neither rich nor poor. They contribute 
to the diminution of pauperism. ‘They aid laboring men in 
time of sickness, want of work, or accidental distress. They 
preserve the honor of the poor citizen, and prevent him from 
having recourse to disreputable means for the procurement of 
money. They often sustain the credit of the merchants, and 
many a small manufacturer has by them been carried through 
a crisis that might otherwise have overwhelmed him. 


LEAD. 
The import of foreign lead for the past six months has been 
as follows: 


Pigs. Pigs. 
pS rere OE Pe 69,486 
BEE 3.2 cnteav ons 36,462 | November........- 46,088 
September ........- 24,972 | December........- 46,958 
NS at Ti oe a ow he le Rene «Bie 251,617 
Received previously. ........2.-.ccceeee nee 148,018 
Making for the whole year a total of.......-..-... 399,635 
Against last year from all foreign ports............ 270,844 
PGR ..... . wntine nee inks oma ee | 


The receipts of galena at New York, the past year, have 
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been 35,000 pigs, against 112,000 the year previous. We 
know of no interest that has fallen off so largely, within a 
few years, as that of lead. Formerly, it was one of the great 
leading interests here ; if we recollect right, 700,000 pigs ar- 
riving at St. Louis in 1845—in 1851 only 528,000, and in 1854 
it has fallen to 323,000 pigs! making a falling off since 1854 


of more than one half! 


THE COTTON TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue Import anp Manuracture.—We have before us full details of the cotton 
trade of Great Britain for the year 1854. The tables are quite voluminous, but 
the following facts and figures will repay an attentive examination. The grand 
cotton port of England is Liverpool. The total decline during the year was %d. 
per pound. The imports into Great Britain for 1854 were as follows: 


American, bales ......+ eenere eo cccececresseceseseseseseccesseee esl G00, 000 
Pets 000 bts bn ceevesasee errr oy rrerere tit). vite sees 100, 
Egyptian....essccccssees eee ercecesrsess se cceeceees eocecewcoens 81,000 
East Indies..... nid .0.9.euntmebee dele Mibibn 6 a benmdndintids én 6o0ancelusia 308,300 
West Indies, &c......cereee ae td theese ob 0900066 we whedsaced vant 308,300 
Total bales. ....++ SEE ee ee nap eo Wee 2,172,500 
The stocks for 1853 and 1854 were as follows: 
Total consumed for 1853...60ccccccsscecesccscece nis 6 ote pmitieabe ol 817,500 
Total consumed for 1854........6+ satilh‘ bieiimainiie oot «+++ 706,300 


The stock in the ports on the Ist of January, 1854, amounted to 717,500 bales. 

The stock in dealers’ and spinners’ hands amounted to 100,000 bales. 

The import of 1854 amounted to 2,172,500. Total 2,900,000 bales. 

The exports to the continent and Ireland amounted, in all, to 316,600 bales. 
The amount taken for the consumption of England and Scotland to 1,947,100 
bales. The decrease of stocks in the hands of dealers and spinners was 20,000 
bales. 

Remaining on hand in the ports on the Ist January, 1855, 626,300. Remain- 
ing in dealers’ and spinners’ hands, 80,000. Total, 2,990,000 bales. 

The probable consumption of America is thus stated : 

18505100 ccccrccceccecscccns 404,000 | 1852-"53..+00eceereeeeeeee ee -B71,000 
1851 "52. 0 recccccscccarceces 603,000 | 1853-54... 0ceseeeccceveces - 610,600 

The table of imports into Great Britain shows a total decrease of 91,700 bales. 

The average weekly consumption is estimated at 37,829 bales, divided as fellows : 


AMEOTICED so 0090s cccccccscced 29,610 | East India. ....0..seeees ocsoseee 
Brazil....+... Sac cccccsscecece 1,925 | West Indies .....cccvecscvvees ++ 19] 
Egyptian, Ke rcccccccccccoccs 2,100 

“he stock in the kingdom, as compared with last year, exhibits a total decrease 
of 11,200 bales, thus: 
AINGTIEAN.. oc ccocccccseccessecs 13,100 | Egyptian. ...6..scecsesess +++ -30,000 
Brazil. ccccccccccescccesscccce 1,400 | East India... ......seeseee - + -66,600 


The total import in pounds weight was 886,626,000. 
The growth of America, not taking into account the quantity remaining on 
hand in the interior, is thus stated : 


1850-"51.... cc ccerececccess 2,355,257 | 1852-53... .eeeeeees oe cones 3,262,882 

185]—"52... 00s cccccccvceves 3,015,029 | 1853-54... sere ecceee eee «2,930,027 
The prices quoted on the 6th of January, 1854, were as follows : 

Upland, fair.....++.sseee 64a 63¢d. | Maranham........ occ cscesen 6 a 8d. 

Be O., MiP ccccocccccweee 6560 634d. | Egyptian. ...ccesscoccecceeccs 9 a@)2Qd. 

Sea Island.....s..ses+0- 12 «36 d.| Surat..... eercee ere cccvercee 21a Sd. 

Pernambuca ........+.+++ 6Y4a Bled. WOM Bb. 00:00 ocenicecsiess oi 5 a 8d 
And on the first of December, for the same year, as follows: 

Upland, fair........2ss00. 55g 53¢d. | Maranham......eseseeeeeeDlga Ted. 

N. O., fair..... sacncqeen 5%a 6 d.| Egyptian......... seecsesed alOUed. 

Sea Island......0..+ss00- 1036434 = d. | Surat..c.cccocccccrccscecs 2 a 43d. 


Pernambuca...sccessesees 6 a 73d. | West India... cuceccesses 4téa Tod 
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Messrs. Haywood & McViccar, the eminent cotton brokers, close a long circu- 
lar upon the subject with this language : 
**1f to speak of the future is at all times hard, it is upon the P sr occasion 
0. 


more than ordinarily difficult. It is upon issues not now to be foreseen that rea- 
soning is to be based. These issues are not altogether in our hands, and though 
the means employed are of a character which ought to insure success, yet so 
much depends upon chance that he would be bold who, amidst so many contin- 
gencies, should venture to predict. There are, in addition to great political 
questions, conflicting statements as to the crop of cotton. The estimates at one 
time were as high 3,500,000 bales. They have since been diminished, but the 
general assumption is still that 3,150,000 bales will be made. But if prices should 
fall below the present rates, or even remain where they now are, who can say 
how much of the present crop the planters may keep back, and what effect the 
large yom | consumption may have upon a reduced supply, whilst if peace 
should happily be again re-established, who can set a limit to the manufacturing 
powers of Great Britain ?’’ 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY OF CHARLESTON. 


This association has established a most excellent reading room in Charleston, 
and is much indebted to the public spirit of the chamber of commerce, the banks, 
and merchants of that city for such ample success. 

From a report before us, we learn that the Board have taken measures to 
supply the room with appropriate furniture, fixtures, &c. The president of the 
association, at the request of the Board, has visited the various establishments of 
a similar character in the different cities, with the view of examining their 
arrangements and selecting that which would best promote the object of the Board 
in convenience of arrangement and facility of rlieaen, After a careful exami- 
nation, the system adopted by the Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association 
of Cincinnati has been preferred, and is the model selected, so far as regards the 
desks for newspapers and the megater of the same. A sufficient number of these 
desks have been procured from that city. They are of the same form as those of 
the Cincinnati reading room, and are partly made of iron bronzed, the pattern of 
which is the property of the Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association, and 
could not be used without their permission. On application to that Board the 
permission was cheerfully given, and a vote of thanks has been tendered them by 
a resolution of your Board. 

The arrangements, in point of convenience, comfort, and usefulness, will not 
it is confidently believed, be surpassed by those of any similar establishment in 
the country. 

As a means of providing funds for the payment of the liabilities thus incurred, 
it was proposdd that subscriptions for five years, in advance, should be solicited 
from several banks and insurance companies in the city, and such application has 
been made. Some of the banks have subscribed $200 each, and paid the same in 
advance, to make their presidents and cashiers, respectively, members of the 
association for five years, and entitled to all the privileges of the reading room 
and library. Two of the insurance companies have given donations, and some 
private donations for the same purpose have been received. It is hoped that the 
rest of the banks and insurance companies will also aid us in our endeavor to 
supply a want long felt by the mercantile community, and to establish an institu- 
tion not only desirable, but, to them, indispensable. 

Measures have been taken to subscribe for a sufficient number of American and 
foreign newspapers to supply the room. As soon as the furniture is received, 
additions will be made, from time to time, as circumstances may require. 

The officers of the present year are— 

W. R. Heriot, President. 

Jno. B. De Saussure, Vice President. 

James Conner, Corresponding Secretary. 

E. Horry Frost, Recording Secretary. 


Directors. 
Cowrap WIENGES. Ropert Mors. 
C. Witiman, Jr. Gustavus Srreer. 
A. M. Lee. Joun H. Houimes. 
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HOME EDUCATIGN AT THE SOUTH. 

Our readers who have examined the able paper of Mr. 
Roane, in the last number of the Review, upon education and 
schools north and south, must have been surprised by the re- 
sults which are demonstrated there in facts and figures. In 
order to carry out the subject from other points, and to fix 
upon the minds of southern people more deeply a sense of 
their duties and responsibilities we give place with pleasure 
to a paper by the Rev. C. K. Marshall, of Mississippi, em- 
bracing many views presented by him at the late southern 
convention, in connexion with the following resolutions : 


Ist. Resolved, That this convention looks with peculiar gratification upon the 
prosperous condition of the several State institutions, and the praiseworthy exer- 
tions of the different Christian denominations in the cause of education within the 
States here represented, and hereby tenders to them its grateful recognition of 
their momentous work, and the remarkable success which has crowned their 
toils. 

2d. Resolved, That this convention earnestly recommends all parents and 
guardians within these States to consider well, that to neglect the claims of their 
own seminaries and colleges, and patronize and enrich those of remote States, is 
fraught with peril to our sacred interests, perpetuating our dependence on those 
who do not understand and cannot appreciate our necessities and responsibilities, 
and at the same time fixing a lasting reproach upon our own institutions, teachers, 
and people. 

3d. Resolved, That among the most important measures necessary to the suc- 
cess of our educational! interests is the establishment, by the southern and south- 
western States, of normal schools, for the free admission of such persons, of both 
sexes, a8 may wish to devote themselves to the profession of teaching within their 
borders ; and this convention respectfully solicits the attention of the governors 
and legislatures of these States to the importance of this subject. 

4th. Resolved, That this convention respectfully recommends to the legislatures 
of these States the importance of encouraging the production, by their own citi- 
zens, scholars, printers and publishers, of such school books as may be necessary 
for elementary and general education, by the offer of suitable prizes for the best 
books, of different classes, to be decided on by appropriate committees, appointed 
to judge of their merits ; such books always to be printed and published within 
the southern and southwestern States. 

Sth. Resolved. That a special committee, consisting of Henry A. Griswold, of 
Louisville, Kentucky; J. J. McCarter, of Charleston, South Carolina; J. B. 
Steel, of New Orleans, Louisiana ; David Cushing, of Baltimore, Maryland ; and 
William T. Berry, of Nashville, Tennessee, be appointed a committee, by this 
convention, to prepare a report, to be published with the proceedings, upon the 
subject of the book trade of the south and west, embracing such statistical facts 
in regard to the publication and manufacture of books, both literary, scientific, 
and instructive, as are adapted to the school system and the general wants of the 
south and west, and report, at their earliest convenience, to the secretary of this 


body. 
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6th. Resolved, That the president of this convention appoint a committee of 
gentlemen to prepare and present a memorial on the subject-matter of these reso- 
lutions to the consideration of the legislatures of the southern and western States. 

Men for the south must be educated in the south ; then they 
will rejoice in their own institutions, advance the integrity and 
strength of their own native States; and, knowing no foreign 
or remote interest in the form of local attractions, they will 
never impoverish their own land by merely acquiring wealth 
to be carried away, or encourage a system of absenteeism, 
alike destructive to social concord and permanent improve- 
ment. 

Men cannot come to reside temporarily among us, and pass 
away like birds of the season, and build up permanent inter- 
ests. Nor will our own children accomplish these things, if 
they are trained up with false views of life, its relations, and 
responsibilities. And what hope can we rationally cherish 
that our sons may be respected or appropriately educated at 
Yale, when the most eminent scholar ever connected with its 
body of professors has openly delared himself ready to shoulder 
his musket and march to the bloody field and resist the growth 
of slavery; and when the prince of the traducers of the south 
is made the chief honored guest of a late commencement occa- 
sion, and that commencement itself is made a grand anti- 
southern—anti-slavery jubilee. And more: when some of its 
leading professors openly sneer at southern patronage, and 
vauntingly inform us it is a gracious condescension to take a 
southern pupil into that institution ? 

When old Yale sets the tune, all the thousand schools of the 
abolition States feel noi only bound to chime in, but do it as a 
necessary condition of their existence. And when a hoary 
Silliman picks his flint and shoulders his gun to march over 
the wreck of the Constitution and lay the chivalry of the south 
in a bloody sepulchre, will not every Ichabod Crane and 
Dominie Sampson of the hill side, hamlet, vale and city pride 
himself in an enlistment for that war under so mighty a chief- 
tain? But we complain not of them. We are glad they had 
the manliness to utter their fanatical notions. Indeed, our 
only regret is, that they had not proclaimed them at an earlier 
date, and with a more offensive emphasis. Then the south 
might have learned a lesson sooner, which, now, has been 
rung in her ears in tones of insult, reproach and contempt 
that make them tingle. A man’s enemies often prove his 
best friends; and a nation’s foes furnish the best measures for 
their own vanquishment. Joseph became a powerful prince 
through the hatred of his brethren; and the Romans learned 
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the art of conquering the Carthaginians by studying as a model 
one of their wrecked war ships. 

Here, then, is our duty defined ; our obligations illustrated ; 
our laziness reproached into activity, and the claims of pos- 
terity forced irresistibly upon us. 

And further to confirm these views, we ask the attention of 
thinking men to the words of Thomas Jefferson, who not 
only thought as a sage, "ay like a philosopher, and wrote 
like a patriot, but acted like a philanthropist, and laid unborn 
ages under obligation to pay homage to his zeal in the cause 
of southern education. Ina letter to Mr. Breckenridge, he 
said, speaking of collegiate education : 

‘Upon this subject the fortunes of our country may depend more than may 
meet the general eye. The reflections that the boys of this age are to be the men 
of the next ; that they should be prepared to receive the holy charge which we 
are cherishing to deliver over to them ; that in establishing an institution of wis- 
dom for them, we secure it to all our future generations ; that in fulfilling this 
duty, we bring home te our bosoms the sweet consolation of seeing our sons risi 
under a luminous tuition to destinies of high promise ; these are considerations whic: 
will occur to all ; but all, I fear, do not see the speck in our horizon which is to 
burst on us as a tornado, sooner or later. The line of division lately marked out 
between different portions of our confederacy is such as will never, I fear, be 
obliterated, and we are now trusting to those who are against us in position and 
principle to fashion to their own form the minds and affections of our youth. If, 
as has been estimated, we send three hundred thousand dollars a year to the 
northern seminaries for the instruction of our own sons, then we must have there 
five hundred of our sons, imbibing opinions and principles in discord with those 
of their own country. The canker is eating the vitals of our existence, and if not 
arrested at once will’ be beyond remedy. We are now certainly furnishing 
recruits to their schools.’’ 


Mr. President, let us consider the weight and force of these 
words and how nearly prophetic they have proved, and then, 
let us ask if the second resolution be notentitled to the respect 
of the people we represent? Let us hear it again. 

Resolved, That this convention earnestly recommend all parents and guardians 
within these States to consider well, that to neglect the claims of their own semi- 
naries and colleges, and patronize and eprich those of remote States, is fraught 
with peril to our sacred interests, perpetuating our dependence on those who do 
not understand and cannot appreciate our necessities and responsibilities, and at 
the same time fixing a lasting reproach upon our own institutions, teachers and 
people. 

@ Let us tell these things toour people, and keep them forever 
before their minds. And if our universities, colleges, semi- 
naries and common schools do not stand as high as those of 
older States, let us remember that we have helped to elevate 

those which claim a pre-eminence; and the same course will 

make our own inferior to none in America. Let the cities 
and States aid efficiently in endowing them, and instead of 
being tickled with the ownership of railroad stocks, a sort of 
nursery rattle to a State, let them own stocks largely in the 
institutions of learning, and the south will then maintain her 
ancient renown for literature, science and art. 
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But, let us remember, that the “ old field school” of the 
south is a better institution for rearing the men and women 
who are to control the destinies of the south than Yale or 
Harvard, or any female academy heretofore so unwisely pat- 
ronized by southerners. 

What discord in families would be produced, when the son 
returns to teach his noble sire the duty of following the shock- 
ing example of John Randolph, and tries to uproot the deca- 
logue because it recognizes slavery; pours contempt upon 
Moses because he taught the Jews Lok and who to purchase 
as slaves ; sneers at the heaven-honored purity and seer rac; | 
fidelity to God of Abraham, “the father of the faithful,” 
because he bought slaves with his own money, and had others 
born in his house; ridicules St. Paul because he was not a 
slave thief and an underground railroad conductor of the mod- 
ern Garrison and Parker school. 

Would it not be interesting to hear learned young misses, 
thoroughly imbued with the elastic logic of the present stand- 
ard authors used in their northern seminaries, discoursing on 
the importance of a better Gospel than Jobn, or Paul, or Jesus 
taught—the gospel of fanaticism—the gospel of abolitionism ? 
How charming to hear them apologize for the cowardice, or 
imbecility, or ignorance of the world’s Diving TEeacuer, be- 
cause the land was full of slaves when he “ went about doing 
good,’”’ and he never denounced the system, never sounded a 
note against it, though “‘ he taught as one having authority.” 

Besides all this, the children so poisoned, so perverted, sO 
deceived, now no longer feel bound to honor their fathers and 
their mothers,” but look upon them as abominable sinners. 
The lee ineffable folly—the deep wrong to the young ; 
the wrong to humanity ; the injustice to the ‘bibl >; the out- 
rage on aes oe of further allowing or encouraging such a state 
of things, no language can adequ: ately describe. But another 
Party of this subje ct demands a little consideration. 

One of the first duties we have to perform, in order to the 
ac complis shment of the great work of home education, is the 
raising up and preparing an army of teachers, thoroughly 
trained, and fully imbued with their high mission. 

The northern and middle States formerly sent their sons and 
daughters southward to supply the demand, and many noble 
spirits were in the band, some of whom have been of inesti- 
mable value to the States of their adoption and the fields of 
their toil. Not a few of them have become eminent in their 
professions, or useful and fast friends of the land and its insti- 
tutions, and will not only be buried in its fertile valleys, but 
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their families, their children and children’s children after 
them. 

But the rank and ruinous heresies of latter years has pre- 
vented and nearly stopped the emigration south, while the 
vast west has opened to them a new field; and more lucra- 
tive employments have engaged the attention of others. How 
are we to supply the requisite number of teachers for these 
States and for Texas, where an empire is springing like a 
young giant into a mighty and progressive existence? It is 
not every idle straggler who is fit to teach, though many such 
go through the land, unknown and irresponsible, often seeking 
a school only as a rest to a thriftless roving—teach awhile— 
then travel on. = 

This state of things will never allow us to hope for success. 
Such persons degrade the vocation, discourage able youths 
from entering upon its duties, and keep the standard of high 
attainments depressed, to the ruin of thousands of pupils. 

Teachers are as much a part of a State’s wealth and power 
as her governors, secretaries, judges, ministers, physicians, 
mechanics, and planters. But, like other professions, there 
must be a special education with reference to teaching. 
Youths destined for the army, the navy, for engineering, for 
mercantile pursuits, for the profession of the law or medicine, 
are placed in institutions prepared to make scholars of them 
in their several professions. Not one of them all demand 
more attention, more direct State patronage, or more ample 
provision and endowment, than normal schools for the proper 
education and training of teachers for the active and singu- 
larly responsible duties of their profession. And to this stand- 
ard must we come, or dwindle down to utter mediocrity. It 
was a noble doctrine of the Spartans, that “ children belong to 
the republic,” and it is not unworthy of adoption by every 
State in this Union. And once felt to bea great truth, it would 
result in provisions as perfect and ample for teaching teach- 
ers, as can now anywhere be found for teaching young law- 
yers or physicians. This is one of the chief duties of the 
southern States to-day. 

But if we may not attain so high a rank at once, one plan 
remains to be tried. Let each State pass a law providing for 
the appropriation of at least one hundred dollars for every 
parish or county in the State where a like sum can be obtain- 
ed, and let the amount be applied to the education of such 
young man or woman as would agree to teach at least two 
years within the State, and let a certain degree of scholarship 
be requisite as a condition of receiving such aid; then let 
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them be sent to the best schools or colleges in the State, to be 
educated. By this means the south could raise up for herself 
an abundance of the best instructors the light of Heaven ever 
shone upon. Our States abound with the finest material to be 
found in any country on earth for the great work. Duty re- 
quires this work at our hands; and in us performance is our 
safety and our strength. This is what the resolution contem- 
plates. 

But what would the fulfillment of this great task avail us, if 
we pause here? Something, to be sure, but not a triumph; 
not a complete success over which to rejoice. And why? 
Because we would still need text books adapted to our ideas, our 
necessities, or destiny. 

At present we have them not. That we have them not is 
our shame and reproach. Our text books are abolition works. 
They are so to the extent of their capacity ; and though the 
poison of anti-slavery dogmas has not yet found its way into 
arithmetics and mixed mathematics, yet we should not be sur- 
prised to find that some work is now in progress in which the 
young learner will find his sums stated in abolition phrase, 
and perhaps be required to tell how many more sinners might 
have gone to heaven if Abraham, the “father of the faithful 
and the friend of God,’’ had not been a practical slaveholder 
and a dealer in human chattles; or, if St. Paul was so great a 
man, having been taught at the feet of Gamaliel, how much 
greater would he have been had he sat at the feet of Theodore 
Parker or Wendel Phillips? And even the signs and symbols 
of mathematics may be replaced with the slanderous pictures 
of runaway slaves, varied in size, form, and sex, to suit the 
case—with marginal notes to indoctrinate young beginners. 

Already northern publishers have given us a view of the 
shadows which portend the coming events. And we have 
been too careless and indifferent to the import of these things. 
On this subject we have imitated those arrayed against us— 
who, surrounded with squalid wretchedness, beggary, starva- 
tion, and threatened with famine and mobs, have neither ears 
to hear, eyes to see, nor hands to relieve, so entirely are they 
taken up with the condition of our well-fed, well-clothed, and 
happy plantation “help.” And thus it has been, to some ex- 
tent, with us. Many of our newspapers and travellers have 
railed no little, because the northern fanatics have made Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin a school book—especially a Sunday school 
book—-when they were only following our example. They 
saw that we had, all over the south, adopted a work of stand- 
ard authority in moral philosephy, a thousand-fold more pow- 
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erful, as an abolition, anti-slavery work, than ever the “Cabin” 
claimed to be. And so long as we use such works as ““ Way- 
land’s Moral Science,” and the abolition geographies, readers, 
and histories, overrunning, as they do, with all sorts of slan- 
ders, caricatures, and blood-thirsty sentiments, let us never 
complain of their use of that transitory romance. They seek 
to array our children, by false ideas, against the established 
ordinance of God ; and it sometimes takes effect. A professor 
in one of our southern seminaries, not long since, placed in the 
hands of a pupil ‘*‘ Wayland’s Moral Science,” and informed 
her that the chapter on slavery was heretical and unscriptural, 
and that she would not be examined on that chapter, and need 
not study it. Perhaps she did’nt. But on the day of exami- 
nation she wished her teacher to tell her “if that chapter was 
heretical how she was to know but they were all so?” We 
might enumerate many other books of similar character and 
tendencies. But we will refer to only one more—it is “ Gil- 
bert’s Atlas” —though the real author’s name does not appear 
on the title page. On the title page it is called “ Appleton’s 
Complete Guide of the World ;” published by D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. This is an elegant and comprehensive volume, 
endorsed by the Appletons and sent south, containing hidden 
lessons of the most fiendish and murderous character that en- 
raged fanaticism could conceive or indite. It is a sort of liter- 
ary and scientific infernal machine. And whatever the design 
may have been, the tendency is as shocking as the imagination 
can picture. Let us read one of many of its sanguinary les- 
sons. ‘Turning to page 184, we find the following language: 


‘*In the southern States, where the culture of cotton and rice is so largely car- 
ried on, the field-labor is, for the most part, performed by negro slaves—a race of 
beings who we understand to be worse treated in the American States than in any 
other part of the world. They are very numerous, and as they are aware of the 
establishment of the black government in Hayti, and the emancipation of the 
black population in Jamaica and the other British colonies, the severe yoke, under 
the burden of which they have long groaned, must become more “st | more gall- 
ing to them every day. Nor is there any doubt that the time is rapidly approach- 
ing when they will, by their own bravery, wrest their independence from their 
American masters, upon the very same principle and with the same justice that 
the Americans wrested their independence from the British government. In the 
event of a war between Britain and America, the British would greatly accelerate 
this desirable emancipation by landing a few black regiments from the West In- 
dies, and establish depots for the supply of arms at the places on the coasts of 
which the black troops had taken possession. There are many facilities for the 
supply of arms, and if a war should render the measure necessary, the success of 
it is pretty certain.”’ 


These are British sentiments republished by one of the great 
abolition book establishments of New York, and they sound as 
if they might have been penned by some of those inflated 
British lords, who thought Sebastopol a mere Bomersund 
tailor shop, and felt impatient to see the fleets of the allied 
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armies steaming in triumph from the Black sea to the Gulf of 
Mexico, while the tri-colored flag and union jack would fly 
over the smouldering ruins of Constantine and Alexander. 

These are English dogmas and English policies. The plots 
and schemes of that England who put her iron heel upon the 
great heart of Ireland and ground it to dust—that mocked at 
Hungary, when a just alliance of available power might have 
taught Austria a lesson she will only learn at the cannon’s 
mouth, and repelled the arctic autocrat and kept him where 
they willed—that England whose gigantic and bloody foot- 
steps have trampled down whole empires of weak, defenceless 
men on the plains of India, where they groan under the burdens 
of the most heartless and ignominous bondage known to the 
annals of history. They are the sentiments of arrant hypo- 
crisy and transcendental impudence, and only find a fit com- 
panionship and parallel in the late humiliatingly premature 
announcement of Lord Clarendon’s, “that British alliance with 
France was not formed with a view alone to the east, but took 
in the other hemisphere.” 

Black regiments in the West Indies, ready to be landed on 
southern shores, when some of those secret agents who bad- 
gered the footsteps of Colonel Campbell in England and de- 

reciated the credit of southern railroad enterprise shall have 
Kindled the fires of domestic insurrection. An alliance with 
France to tan the skin of the northern bear, and then cross the 
Atlantic and fix, for all coming time, the dimensions of the 
cage of the American eagle—a fixed design not to disband 
their armies, as Blackwood says, “‘ that they may still be able 
to say ‘no’ to our lively young brother across the Atlantic, if 
he wants Cuba, or takes any other little vagary into his head.” 
Then a Trojan horse in the form of an “atlas and com- 
plete guide of the world,” full of deadly and desolating doc- 
trines to aid the black regiments in carrying out one of the 
objects of their organization—then, in the face of all this lofty 
pretention and beggarly performance, England complains of us 
that in the eastern war we have given our sympathies to the 
Russian czar. Can England wonder at it? For one, all m 
sympathies are with Nicholas; and in Heaven’s name I wi h 
he may have the pleasure of seeing the allied armies thoroughly 
humbled and driven from the Crimea as a whirlwind drives 
the autumnal leaves. JInsurrections in the southern States; 
black regiments in Hayti and other West India islands ; maga- 
zines; quarterlies; court journals; Exeter Hall; the East 
India short staple experiment ; Algiers long staple ; a fleet to 

watch Cuba, and one in the Chinese seas and a concert to 
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guard the Sandwich Islands, and an alliance to enable her to 
say “no” to young America; abolition school books ; anti- 
slavery schools for young southern orem : this is the artil- 
lery and these the implements England and our own recreant 
sister States are employing to overturn the order of society 
and the established forms of labor that date back beyond the 
penning of the decalogue. 

If these be the views of our authors, if these the principles 
of the government that are to regulate the West India islands, 
for one I hope I shall never be so indifferent to my country’s 
rights and honor, and the imperative claims of humanity as 
not to join her army at an hour’s warning, and sweep from 
those islands the last vestige of power that dare menace our homes 
with barbarian butcheries and all the horrors of brutal ferocity 
and unrestrained passion. Consider well the import of the 
passage I have read you from “ Appleton’s Complete Atlas,” 
and tell us what else does it teach? What other objects does 
it aim at? 

Sir, this book, and many other northern school books scat- 
tered over the country, come within the range of the statutes 
of this State, which provide for the imprisonment for life or 
the infliction of the penalty of death upon any person who 
shall “ publish or distribute” such works; and were I a citi- 
zen of New Orleans, this work should not escape the attention 
of the grand jury. But need I add more to convince the 
sceptical of the necessity there is for the production of our 
own text books, and, may I not add, our own literature? 
Why should the land of domestic servitude be less productive 
in the great works of the mind now than when Homer evoked 
the arts, poetry, and eloquence into existence ; Moses wrote 
the Genesis of Creation, the Exodus of Israel, and the laws 
of mankind; and when Cicero, Virgil, Horace, St. John, and 
St. Paul became the instructors of the world ? 

Our southern soil has been prolific of great statesmen, war- 
riors, orators, and many of them have made their names on 
the pages of the world’s history as imperishable as heaven’s 
garniture of stars. Among us hitherto, the authorship of 
school books—the noblest of human labors—she has ignored. 
But we trust the time is nigh at hand when a thousand pens— 
southern pens—shall begin the great work of reform and 
revolution on this subject, and prove the climate auspicious, 
and people capable of anything humanity can accomplish. If 
reform is needed it can be had. 

Once fully penetrated with the necessity of action in this 
matter the south is safe. We will not delay. Let us will it, 
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and it is accomplished. Let one man of mighty will resolve 
upon it, and the battle is more than half fought. 

But, men ask us “‘ Where is the money for this mammoth 
enterprise?” I answer, money is not the main thing required ; 
not the first, the chief demand. Money does not rule the 
world; but eas. THovents, the great conception of com- 
— and practical minds. There are millions of dol- 
ars lying idle in old and massive vaults, listening for the ad- 
vent of some noble idea, and peering through the bars with 
Argus vision, to see that idea inaugurated, knowing, the mo- 
ment it is enthroned, their thraldom is at an end. Look at 
your millionaires ; they want to double their ingots, pull down 
their barns and build greater ; but they are on the look out for 
ideas—for workable thoughts; they want to buy them, and 
they will buy them; and once bought they will incarnate and 
employ them to bring them boundless wealth. 

How money hurried off in pursuit of the idea of East India 
commerce; Fulton’s boats; ocean steamers; electric tele- 
graphs; iron roads and iron horses to use them: and so it 
will be of the Pacific railroad; and so will it be with litera- 
ture and knowledge for the latitudes we represent when they 
are once fully appreciated. Why should the States south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line pay, as they do, to the States north of 
that line the sum of nearly $5,000,000 per annum as tribute 
money, for books, and education, and abuse? What reason 
or propriety is there in pursuing such a suicidal policy? I 
know there are difficulties in our way; but the path wuere 
no obstacles are to be met, is a fit path for an infant, not for a 
man. 

It is true, free-soil books, arithmetics, grammars, geographies, 
histories, works on mathematics, political economy, moral 
philosophy, have obtained a sort of prestige and a real ascen- 
dancy that is hard to resist ; but for that very reason must be 
resisted. Many of them, as we have shown, are unfit for use. 
And yet similar works, by southern authors, are committed to 
the-shelves and the shades, a legacy to moths and mould. It 
is true, we have been so long dependent on others that we are 
half ready to esteem our land a sort of literary Nazareth, and 
exclaim: ‘*Can any good thing come out of me?” Sucha 
habit is not easily mastered ; but it must be overcome. Then, 
the great mass of our teachers have learned out of those 
books, and every one prefers to teach the book out of which 
he learned. All wrong, and for which every school pays a 
heavy tax. 

Besides, the northern universities and colleges use them ; 
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but is that not, to a great extent, a reason why we should not. 
Then those publishers have the entire field of the confederacy 
for their patronage, while a southern book would be confined 
to the limits of our peculiar institutions. They sell on long 
time ; employ runners, puffers and papers; form alliances, 
and fraternize with the peddling concerns of the south; and 
employ the influences of respectable book merchants to facili- 
tate their sales. And not one of them dare publish ten lines 
in vindication, apology, or extenuation of the south. 

Under existing auspices, no southern establishment could 
afford to take a work of merit adapted to the wants of the 
south, pay the author a fair remuneration, and publish it with 
the hope of getting it into circulation so as to justify the oper- 
ation in anything like a reasonable number of years. 

What we need, it seems to me, is some means of popularizing 
appropriate and meritorious text books, so as to bring them at once 
into notice and use. 

This once accomplished, the south would stand amazed at 
her own golden stores—her treasures of learning, talent, and 
wisdom. In five years the change would be ‘felt. in every 
pine-woods school, ‘college, and university. 

The resolution Praeape- that prizes be offered for the books 
we want and need aims at the accomplishment of this scheme. 
Let a prize be offered for the best work on moral science, and 
let competent judges pronounce in favor of any one of a 
dozen volumes produced, and in twelve months every southern 
school would have it for a standard class book; and so of 
every other needed work. ‘Then southern printers could live 
by printing; stereotyping establishments would spring up; 
publishers wagid seek for successful competitors of prizes, 
and pay them handsomely for their labors ; and the book trade 
would soon enrich southern cities and southern men. Let the 
legislatures give us a few thousand dollars to lay out in prizes, 
not for their own sake, but to give prestige to meritorious 
works, and every dime will yield a dollar, and every eagle 
bring back ten to her nest. The handful of seed corn will 
yield a harvest that shall gladden the hearts of future ages. 

“But, are there working authors?’ you ask. Sir, since I 
first agitated this matter, I have found the works of pens not 
deemed inferior to any living authors—works I should expect 
to see brought to light by such a plan. And let us inquire if 
any better plan may be devised. We know of none. 

Numerous standard works, without which a scholar’s li- 
brary is imperfect, have been produced by this or similar 
plans. England, France and other European nations have 
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within them academies and foundations established for the 
purpose of developing the best views of their best men on any 
given theme. The celebrated Bridgewater Treatise was the 
fruit of such a plan, and the greatest divines and philosophers 
known in christendom contendedfor, and won prizes, by wri- 
ting on the subject indicated. Why should not the southern 
States take some interest in their scholars? The hope, the 
glory, the reliance of the south are to be found among her 
thinkers, authors, her book makers, publishers and teachers. 
And this question carries us abroad over the rapidly develop- 
ing territories that lie west and south of us, and far away and 
onward into the bosom of those unborn centuries, from whose 
summits millions of our descendants are looking down upon 
us to-day. 

Abroad, and far away, | say—yes, as far away as Africa. 
That ancient land—the home of the slave—is to be a great 
field of intellectual and moral improvement—of progress and 
civilization. And, mark it, and mock it who may, Africa’s 
redemption —Africa’s civilization —Africa’s christianization 
must and will be brought out through a system of servitude, 
not unlike our own. And among the inevitabilities of the 
future of Africa, of Liberia, of the colonies established by 
emigrations from this country, there will spring up a new 
order of events; and the flesh-eating, blood-drinking, glutton- 
ous, lazy, debased, brutal, ignorant hordes of the interior, that 
scarcely rank two degrees above the level of a baboon, will 
' be trained to plow, reap, forge, build, paint, weave, print; 
and they will rise up to manhood. The rough agate of the 
brook, neglected by the idle fisher boy, needs only polishing 
by the lapidary to make it an article of value and an object 
of beauty. So the native African, through slavery, regulated 
by benign laws, and humanizing arts, trades, clothes, food, 
and above all the teachings of the Bible, will be brought out 
of the ineffably degrading condition in which they now anima- 
lize by millions, into that—to them—unspeakably exalted 
state of servitude to moral, christian, cultivated industrious 
masters of their own race. Abroad, and far away. Yes, to 
that land may the south send her books, and it will be one of 
the very best book markets for southern text and school books. 
The colored men who are to rule and govern Africa will be 
men of talent, and learning and emulation; and they will 
think, and speak, and act, and feel on the subject of domestic 
servitude as citizens of the southern States do. And they 
will want no cut-throat literature—no firebrand moral science— 
no Putnam’s Magazines, nor romantic Tom-itudes, nor “ Ap- 
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leton’s Complete Atlas” to encourage crimes that would 
lanch the cheek of a pirate; nor any of all the ulcerous and 
polluting agencies issuing from the hot-beds of abolition fanati- 
cism. Who hears the bells chime and sees the morning sun 
on the dawn of 1870 will learn whether we are right or wrong. 
Had we the right sort of books Liberia would buy them now. 

But there is another field opening its ample bosom to southern 
publications—that vast field which the genius of Maury and 
the scientific explorations of Gibbon have so wonderfully illus- 
trated and clothed with such attractions. ‘The valley of the 
Amazon is to be one of the fields of the great future of Afri- 
can servitude. That race seems adapted by Heaven to bear 
the violence of vertical suns and breathe the miasma of a low 
luxuriant soil, and thrive where the Caucassian race would, 
under equal exposure, become gradually exhausted and finally 
expire. The capabilities of that fat and exuberant land over- 
reach the ranges of the most comprehensive calculations. 
This land will soon be subjected to the dominion of the axe, 
the plow, the steamer, and the school teacher. 

Then the West India islands would become a great market 
for our works, and with increasing years swell into an import- 
ance now unknown. But nearer our own door we find trum- 
pet-voiced calls, and see the evident tokens of fair remunera- 
tion when the work is fairly encouraged. 

Westward whéels the star of empire ; and what histories of 
development, civilization, progress, will a few years hence 
record. 

The gallant State of Texas is destined to be one of the 
grandest theatres on which the American people ever toiled. 
Her antecedents are exalted, and her capabilities are beyond 
conception. Population swarms into your boundless prairies 
and along your coasts and streams, as though a grand exodus 
from another Egypt had gone off in search of the promised 
land, and, entering Texas, had said: “Here will we dwell 
and rest, and this shall be our home forever.”’ What now are 
the demands of Texas for sound teachers and orthodox books? 
And if so great to-day, what will they be ten, twenty, forty 
years hence; and that is only a little ttme. When the lands 
you so munificently offer to aid in constructing your iron rivers 
shall echo the whistle of the car of commerce, its shrill peal 
will resound through hundreds of school-houses ; and colleges 
and universities will lift up their vast and graceful turrets as 
way-marks to the waters of the west. 

On another occasion, speaking on this theme, I observed, 
with perhaps the full measure of a poet’s license, that every 
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bar of railroad iron laid westward is pregnant with as large a 
family as that contained in Noah’s ark. And when those 
forest homes are established, we want their hearths cheered 
and illuminated with the magazines, quarterlies, and papers 
of southern presses ; and the schools, the colleges, and univer- 
sities taught from text books produced by our own authors, 
printers, and publishers. 

Why should not the work be commenced ? 

And, in conclusion, I will repeat what I have said before, 
that, if the south deems herself incapable of producing, print- 
ing, publishing, and teaching her own school books, and rear- 
ing and qualifying her own teachers, she ought cheerfully to 
retain the wet-nurse services of the s seilediars upon her 
credulity and weakness—accept the child’s rattle, and play 
the minor’s part with uncomplaining submission and good 
grace. 





“A SOUTHERN HOME.” 

The want is now very generally felt, and acknowledged of 
books fit to be put in the hands of southern children. There 
are few of those published at the north which do not coutain 
some sneer, or some attack on southern slavery. This is too 
apt to strike deep into the infant mind, and exert a pernicious 
influence in after years. The prosperity of the slave States 
certainly denotes that the institution on which it rests, in a 
great degree, is not under the displeasure of Providence. A 
laboring population better cared for, and more amply provided 
with the comforts of life, is nowhere to be found. It is cer- 
tainly desirable then, that our children should be kept free 
from the prejudices which abolitionism strives to infuse into 
their minds in every possible method. As long as we use 
northern school books we shall be liable to this danger. 
No more useful task could be performed than the compilation 
of a series of southern school books, free from all taint of abo- 
litionism. The unpretending volume at the head of this article, 
deserves high praise in this respect. It was written by a 
southern lady, and its pictures of southern life truly paint the 
relation between the two races. The old servant loves the 
children of the old master, who, in their turn, protect and cher- 
ish as heir looms the dependent members of another and by- 
gone age. Her sketches of the intercourse between the various 
personages of the family, white and black, exhibit the affec- 
tion, and kindness, and sympathy which animate them. They 
are far more just and faithful than the hideous caricatures of 
Mr. Stowe. We heartily commend it to southern parents. 
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Labor is the lot of man. It is useless to repine or complain ; 
it is inevitable, and must continue to be so till the end of time. 
A large portion of labor must always be subject to the control 
of others—subject to capital in some shape or other. The 
difference is only between servitude for Fife, and for a time. 
In the former, there is mutual dependence—the obligations are 
reciprocal, and of life-time duration. ‘The master owes, and 
generally pays protection, support and comfort, in sickness 
and in health, to his slave in exchange for his obedience. In 
the latter, the obligation ends with each engagement. When 
the labor of the hireling ceases to be profitable, he is too often 
cast off to beg, to steal, or to starve as circumstances may 
determine. 

To return to our little volume: It is written in a plain, 
familiar and captivating style, and readily wins the attention 
and regard of the little scholar. It deserves, and we hope will 
find a place in every family library in the south. 

C. 





EDUCATIONAL ITEMS. 


The thirty-sixth annual report of the comptrollers of the public schools of Phil- 
adelphia has just been issued. There are now in that city 288 public schools, 
876 teachers, and 52,078 pupils. The whole expenditure for the last eighteen 
months has been $685,079. The average annual cost of teaching each pupil 
amounts to $8 79. 

The whole number of students in the University of Pennsylvania is 814, four 
hundred and twenty-six of whom are in the medical department. The collegiate 
department has 94 pupils. 

rom the seventh annual report of the Girard College for Orphans, it appears 
that there are 304 pupils who are receiving the benefits of that institution. Of 
these, 285 were born in the city of Philadelphia. 

Rey. Drury Lacy, D. D., of Raleigh, N. C., has been elected president of 
Davidson College, N.C. Major J. A. Leland, son of Dr. Leland of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Columbia, has been chosen professor in the same institution. 

here are at present 195 students in the South Carolina College. The neces- 
sary expenses of each student amount to about $250 per annum. 

The Greenville Baptist Female College is to be organized about the com- 
mencement of the next year. 

The annual report of the superintendent of common schools in Missouri shows 
that within sixty-five counties there are about 200,000 children between five and 
twenty years of age; of this number 67,000 were taught within the past year, at 
an aggregate cost of $240,000 ; the average number attending school the whole 
time being only 20,000. It St. Louis county, the whole number taught the past 

ear was 8,500, but the average attendance during the whole term was only 865. 
he report draws a sad picture of the ‘* district school houses,’’ describing them 
as ‘‘ ten by twelve log cabins, with one oblong window; low, dismal, dreary 
things, the very appearance of which is sufficient to produce fever and ague.”’ 

In the theological department of Centre College, Danville, Kentucky, some 
novelties in the mode of teaching has been adopted. With the exception of 
Hebrew, all the students are taught in one class—each professor meeting all once 
a day—instead of dividing the pupils into separate classes. This is also the plan 
of the Aberdeen school of the Free Church of Scotland. 

The annual tax for the support of public schools in Ohio is $2,343,598. This 
State has 11,661 schools, with 12,886 teachers, and 484,153 scholars. It has also 
206 academies, with 474 teachers, and 15,052 pupils. Besides these, there are 
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26 colleges, with 180 teachers, and 3,621 students. This is a proportion of one 
to every 550 of the population in college ; one to every 130 in an academy ; and 
one to every four in school. 

A bill has passed the legislature of Michigan requiring the Board of Regents of 
the Michigan University to establish a chair of homeopathy in that institution. 

California has the most munificent school fund of any State in the world. 
Governor Bigler, in a late message, states that the unsold lands, if disposed of at 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, will yield to the school fund the sum of 
$8,726,555, which will furnish $643,000 to be applied for educational purposes. 
Mr. Paul K. Hubbs, superintendent of public instruction, reports the number of 
children in the State, as per district returns, to be 18,649, 3,282 of whom are in San 
Francisco. The whole amount of the school fund apportioned on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1855, among the various counties, was $38,087 62. 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


Norton’s Literary Register refers to the movement of Sir J. 
Pakington, in the British parliament, on the subject of popu- 
lar education. 


Sir J. Pakington urged, in the first place, the establishment of a ministry of 
public education, like that which is found in every other country of Europe. At 
present the funds appropriated for instruction in England, amounting, of late, to 
some hundred thousand pounds a year, are distributed by a committee of the 
privy council, who are only responsible to the crown. The advantage of a 
change will be that the minister will be directly responsible to parliament for his 
conduct, as much as the first lord of the treasury, or the chancellor of the exche- 
quer. The right honorable baronet also insisted that the present system of nor- 
mal schools was not adapted to the ends for which it was designed. The wrong 
kind of education is given within their walls, so that the pupils are much more 
inclined to take holy orders than to follow, for life, the occupation of teachers. 
He also showed how unfairly government money is at present distributed in 
different parts of England, so that many of the richest districts receive the largest, 
and many of the poorest receive the smallest amount of appropriations. ese 
difficulties, he thought, would be obviated, in part at least, “ aving a ministry 
of education responsible to the house of commons. 

But this is not the only important change. Much more must be done, in the 
aggregate, for public instruction’than ever heretofore. To illustrate this position 
Sir J. Pakington produced an immense number of facts, to show that a large 
part of the children of Great Britain receive no school education whatever ; that 
many who are nominally taught, are really kept in extreme ignorance; that 
England is in a worse condition, in this respect, than almost any other civilized 
country, and that deplorable consequences will inevitably ensue from prolonging 
the present state of things. 

The bill which he asks leave to introduce is designed to secure to every child 
the benefits of a good education. He mpaeng that the system of local boards, 
adopted, not long ago, in reference to the care of the poor in England, shall be 
applied, as in America, to the administration of the common local schools ; he 
proposes that rates shall be levied to defray, in part, the expenses of educa- 
tion, while appropriations shall also be made by the general government ; and he 
proposes, also, that the schools shall be free to all. 

In reference to the great question of religious instruction, which divides the 
friends of education in England, he takes the following position: As England is 
a Christian land, it will not be acceptable to the mass of the people to have no 
religious instruction ; as the established church is greatly in the majority over 
any one other denomination, a majority of the people would prefer that its doc- 
trines should be taught to those of any other sect. But England is a free land, 
and the rights of men of different religious persuasions. must be respected. He 
accordingly proposes that religious instruction shall be given in schools according 
to the doctrines of the majority of the families among whom the schgol is estab- 
lished. 


























MANUFACTURES, MINING, AND INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


TEXAS RAILROAD SYSTEM, 
By C. G. Forsney, Civic Enciveer. 

It is now manifest that no railroads at all adapted to the 
exigencies of the Texas public can, for some years to come, 
be built by private corporations; and if there were now con- 
structed 100 miles of railroad on the best chosen line possible, 
within the State, its income would not pay 5 per cent. net on 
the cost of construction. If money were plenty, then it would 
not be invested in Texas railroads except where tempted by 
the large land bonuses, granted by the past legislatures in fa- 
vor of certain charters. From the embarrassments of the 
times, in part, and from the caution of capitalists respecting 
Texas securities, these temptations have, as yet, brought little 
money to ‘Texas. 

It is therefore obvious that, unless the State of Texas lend a 
direct aid to internal improvements, they must rest uncreated 
for many years. 

Hence several questions arise: 

Ist. Is the State able to construct a system of railroads? 

2d. Is it her interest, if able to embark in the enterprise ? 

3d. Is it her policy, of her duty, if able and interested ? 

4th. To what extent, and in what form, should she com- 
mence and continue the undertaking ? 

I shall attempt briefly to answer the questions here pro- 
pounded. 

Is Texas able to construct a system of railroads ? 

By a system I mean, of course, such an extent of roads as to 
render a general benefit to the whole State, certainly not less 
than 1,000 miles—perhaps 1,500 miles in length. — 

And as I have formerly given this subject of a railroad sys- 
tem for Texas a mature consideration, and submitted my re- 
port on the same to a certain character party, I take the liber- 
ty of quoting the system therein announced, and some of the 
reasons for its adoption. 

‘‘From Galveston to Harrisburg or Houston let there be a 
common trunk road, and from thence let there be four great 
‘trunk roads, with branches: 

lst. The northeastern route, passing 
the State, towards Fulton in Arkansas 
8 


to the extreme angle of 
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2d. The northern route, between the Trinity and Brazos, 
towards Grayson county, on Red river. 

3d. The northwestern route, directed towards Austin, and 

4th. The western route, pointing to San Antonio.” 

(The sum of these distances to the points named is 932 
miles, and adding for deflections and local branches unavoida- 
ble, we have 1,000 nuiles.) 

‘* Galveston is taken for a common centre, because no for- 
eign ship can enter any other channel, because there is no 
other harbor on the Texas coast, and because it lies centrally 
in respect to all Texas that is habitable.” 

Galveston only, therefore, can furnish a market for the great 
Texas staples. 

Branches from these trunks would have to be constructed 
as they diverge from each other, and as time developes the 
country and makes them necessary. Should a Pacific road 
(henceforth probably an obsolete idea ») be suche ted along 
or near latitude 32°, it would supply lateral branches to two, 
if not three of these trunks; and if not, two branches from 
east Texas would fall into the northeast route, one from to- 
wards Burkeville, and one from Nacogdoches and Logans- 
port; aud on the west side, one from towards Hopkins, Wood 
and Smith counties. 

In like manner the northern and northwestern trunks would 
be fed by suitable branches. The northwestern and western 
trunks, assuming the Harrisburg road as a basis, might be 
made conve niently to coalesce to the Colorado, and thence 
diverge, thus saving some fifty miles of route. And from a 
suitable point on the western route a line of road to Lavaca 
Bay would early become necessary. 

Hence I estimate about 1,500 miles of road as plainly indi- 
cated in planning a system for the State, and necessary to be 
constructed within the next ten years. 

At 60 dollars per ton for railroad iron, these roads, if built 
progre ssively, from Galveston outward, would cost about 
17,000 dollars per mile; and the cost per annum of building 
150 miles of road would be $2,550,000. This estimate includes 
moderate equipments. 

Now, let us assume that in ten years she would, if engaged 
in earnest upon these works, double her population and wealth, 

and her 70,000,000 acres of unsold lands be worth 70 millions 
of dollars, instead of 25 millions, their present estimated value. 

As a proprietor, then, the State would be gainer in wealth, 
by the investment of 25 and a half millions in railroads, if she 
could obtain the credit and borrow on 20 to 50 years. 
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It would be safe, | presume, to calculate upon these routes 
paying 8 per cent. on the cost, say in five years after con- 
structing each 100 miles; and should the State then desire to 
dispose of the property, it would probably tempt the capital 
of a prosperous period, after the completion of the system, of 
1,000 or 1,500 miles. 

This scheme is stupendous; and I shall not answer the 
question is the State able, in the affirmative or negative; but 
in treating the question which follow, I will suppose 1t answered 
in the affirmative. 

Is ut the State’s interest to embark in the Enterprise. 

If the State could command the means, in the shape of a 
loan, based upon a pledge of her lands, or the proceeds of 
their sale, it would doubtless be her interest, as a proprietor, 
to enhance their value by improvements, even at this great 
cost; just as it has been shown to be the interest of other pro- 
prietors of vacant real estate, to make improvements to attract 
population, and create a demand for the property. This ques- 
tion I answer in the affirmative, viewing the State, for a mo- 
ment, purely as an owner of property. 

Is it her policy or her duty? 

It is unquestionably the duty of the State to provide for the 
wants of her citizens to an extent equal to their willingness to 
bear the burden. But the great obstacle to this exercise of 
duty will be found in the vast extent of her territory, the 
sparseness of her population, and the difficulty of adapting any 
practicable system to the wants of the whole people. And 
as taxation would be necessary, at leastto the extent of paying 
the interest of the public debt, so far as not met by the income 
of the completed portions of the railroad, it is surely the dugy 
of the State to make this taxation as equal as possible in its 
bearing. 

By collecting a tax on lands only, it is obvious that the 
lands most benefitted by these improvements would be most 
enhanced in value; and an ad valorem tax would, therefore, 
bear chiefly upon the lands thus improved. The tax would 
therefore be a fair one, if levied on lands only. 

But I sincerely doubt if it be her poticy; not because of 
interest and valid objections to the system, or the justice of 
its bearing upon the different interests of the State, but because 
of a degree of fickleness in the legislation relating to the pro- 
gress of all measures involving large and long-continued ex- 
penditure of public money. 

It does not require the gift of prophecy to forsee that, in 
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some instances, the State would be defrauded by disbursers or 
contractors ; and that this, added toa thousand untorseen embar- 
rassments, would feed the discontent of the minority, com- 
plaining of a want of fairness in the distribution of benefits, 
and enable them to carry popular feeling and legislation 
against the scheme. In short, I would apprehend an aban- 
deome ‘nt of the system, long before its completion, for want 
of continued favor with the people. 

Let those who are more credulous than the writer, read or 
recollect the history of Illinois, in which State, when her popu- 
lation and wealth were about equal to ours, her system was 
abandoned, when she had contracted a debt of thirteen mil- 
lions, without having completed a single mile of road. In 
fact, lukewarmness and revulsion have generally followed 
after a strong popular demonstration in favor of public works. 

And now, in answer to the last query, “ To WHAT EXTENT 
and IN WHAT FORM should the State commence and continue 
a system of internal improvement?” I hope to succeed in 
suggesting a method by which the works most needed may 
be constructed, without much risk of change in public senti- 
ment. 

I propose that a system of routes, some such as (if not 
identical with) that | have suggested, be enacted in the Con- 
stitution or by the supreme le ish: itive power, as e mbracing 
the only routes to which State aid will granted. 

Then, that the State furnish, de livered upon the routes, the 
iron rails, chains, spikes, and the iron work of bridges, and 
the motive power, for all the lines and routes described, as 
fast as private or corporate enterprise may furnish road-beds 
and superstructure, ready to receive them. Let the maximum 
lumit of her investment be specified, say at ten thousand dol- 
lars per mile, as in the State of ‘Tennessee. 

Let the State be still the owner of this iron and motive 
power, their use being loaned to the companies, upon condition 
of preservation and repair without charge, for — years after 
completion of each hundred mules. 

[t is obvious that, under this system, the State could not be 
much defrauded, as iron has a public quotable price, freights 
by sea known rates, and loc omotives known prices. 

It j is highly probable that the roads now demanded by the 
Texas public would pay a reasonable interest on the remain- 
ing six or eight thousand dollars of their cost, and would there- 
fore command investment of money, labor, and material suf- 
ficient for their early construction. It would seem reasonable 
that the State should require some such earnest, that a par- 
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ticular road is demanded by public necessity. And even 
should they not command much capital from abroad, contribu- 
tions in labor and material could be made at home, and doubt- 
less would be made. 

In relation to land grants, I would expect the State to re- 
duce these from 10,400 to about 4,000 acres per mile, and 

save her public domain to profit by the railroads. 

In relation to charters already granted along the lines 
adopted by the State, let any parties who have < commenced 
work in earnest have the preference in the new method pro- 
posed; and from all others let the land bonus be withdrawn. 

Under this system, the more ente rprising communities would 
first construct their own links of the great chain, and in the 
course of the ten years, as above suggested, local interest and 
desire for good investments would, I venture to predict, con- 
struct a thousand miles of the roads proposed. * * 

It is due and proper in this connexion, to say that I have 
read with much interest the- scheme presented and most 
laudably prosecuted by L. Sherwood, esq., of this city. I 
am familiar with its features, as I claim to be in some degree 
with the other State, corporate, and mixed systems, which 
have been in use in our country in the past twenty years. 

Stripping Mr. Sherwood’s scheme of its many doctrines of 
‘‘statesmanship and political economy,” (with which I do not 
perceive its essential connexion,) I readily yield the theoretical 
value of his doctrine of “economy of adjustment, ” or, as I 
would term it, ‘‘ equalization of income.” And the method I 
suggest secures this effect, so far as the State invests in each 
mile of road. And I am not sure that with all his ingenious 
zeal, he has shown, or that it can be proven to be the duty or 
policy of the State to force railroads into communities that may 
need, but are unwilling to lend a helping hand to their con- 
struction; and then force an “economy of adjustment,” in 
order to support the badly paying sections. 

* a & * * * 

Much reliance has been placed, by a large portion of the 
citizens of Texas, and some portion of the public press, upon 
the value of railroad connexions between Texas and New 
Orleans. And while I feel an interest, which has been amply 
recorded, in railroad extension from the great emporium of 
the southwest, with Texas, Arkansas, and Missouri, I would 
not see the value of these connexions overstated. Railroads, 
like all other improvements, have their limits of influence, 
both as to trade and travel. 

Cars cannot travel upon them empty, without cost. 


Every 
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mile travelled by aton’s weight, whether as car, track, or loco- 
motive, costs, in wear and tear, superintendence and labor, 
about two cents. And every four bales of cotton that travel 
100 miles, must cost, independent of income on investment, 
about two dollars. And as the net income of a road should 
be nearly half its gross income, it will be fair and safe to 
estimate the cost of cotton carriage, on long distances, at one 
dollar per bale per one hundred miles. 

Assuming this rate, let us inquire the relative cost of trans- 
portation, from different points in Texas to Galveston and to 
New Orleans. 

Extract from my report on the Galveston, Houston, and 


Henderson railroad, July, 1853: 
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Remarks. —The Galveston distances are measured | by way of Houston, i in all 
cases. All these distances are taken without deflections, (except from New Or- 
leans to Logansport,) and though less than practical distances, they are sufficient 
for the comparisons instituted. 

*« The bale of cotton is assumed as an index to all other tranoportation ; and it 
shows, I submit, that no bale of cotton, not even from Sabine, can ever go to 
New Orleans profitubly by railroad, after both lines shall be completed. And as 
it cannot be shown that the market of that city is better for cotton than Galves- 
ton, or that freights thence to foreign ports are as low as from Galveston, on 
account of heavy port charges, towage and pilotage, it is plain that Texas can 
maintain her own improvements. A similar showing can be made respecting 
her return freights.”’ 


It would gratify us to have railroad connexion with the 
great Crescent City, for purposes of travel and mails, and to 
get our cattle to market; but, atthe present age, for few other 
purposes. 

A few estimates like the above will readily prove to the 
curious that no freight, except light goods and precious metals, 
could afford to travel through on a Pacific railroad, and hence 
that such a railroad would not pay an income on the invest- 
ment, in the first quarter of a century. 
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MINERAL RESOURCES OF ALABAMA. 


We fully concur in opinion with the Montevallo Herald, 
that the last legislature of Alabama took a step in the right 
direction by making liberal provision for a thorough geological 
survey of the State. The Herald is printed at a point where 
one can fully apprec iate the importance of the measure. Mon- 
tevallo occapies nearly the centre of our mineral region, and, 
besides being surrounded almost by the most useful kind of 
minerals—iron, coal, marble, &c.—possesses fine agricultural 
resources, and enjoys a most salubrious climate. The Cahaba 

valley stretching off to the north, Talladega valley to the east, 
and Jones’s valle »y to the west, will give her, on the comple- 
tion of the Selma and Tennessee railroad, the command of a 
superior grain region, where large amounts of flour, beef, pork, 
bacon, &c., will be produced for exportation. This line of 
railroad, which is nearly completed to the Coosa river, and 
the N. E. and 8. W. railroad, now in progress, will bring to 
our market a large portion of these valuable products. And 
when sufficient capital comes to be invested in mining, not 
only Mobile, but the whole of south and middle Alabama will 
feel the impulse. There is certainly a good time coming for 
us all. The requisite amount of industry and capital, properly 
directed, will by and by show outsiders that Alabama has 
never ye been properly estimated. But we are getting away 
from the main object in view. The Herald, in reference to 
the geological survey, remarks thus: 

Those who have not examined the subject will be surprised 
to learn the extent and the variety of valuable minerals which 
abound in the mountain ranges of the central and upper coun- 
ties. Iron ore in the greatest abundance, and of the finest 
quality ; coal of different kinds, and in sufficient quantities for 
the fuel and commerce of the entire Gulf coast; limestone 
quarries; marble deposites; slate formations; grindstone grit 
and granite rocks ; copper, lead, gold, quicksilver, petroleum, 
Tripoli, and various pigme nts—each and all are known to ex- 
ist. ‘These minerals, in the broad acres which they occupy, 
cover a superficial area fully equal to all the cultivated land 
within the limits of the State. 

When the able and efficient gentleman who has charge of 
the survey shall have completed his labors and reported their 
results to the iegislature, it may be anticipated that those vast 
mines of wealth will cease to be neglected by men of capital 
and enterprise. If coal and iron yield annually seven millions 
of dollars in England and twenty millions in Pe ennsylvania, it 
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is difficult to understand the reason why they should be less 
profitable in Alabama. 

A liberal system of railways extending from north to south, 
and from east to west, would render the whole mineral region 
accessible, and open at once the markets of the world to the 
coal and iron trade. 

But lest it may be doubted that these minerals are of less 
value, as found in Alabama, let us take the analysis of coal, 
as furnished by Sir Charles Lyell, than whom there can be no ~{— 
higher authority. 

The comparison is made with Virginia coals, which are 
esteemed to a greater degree than any bituminous coals 
known. 


Clover Hill contains of pure carbon.....-...... 76.49 
Black Heath...do........ i oa demands 30.38 
Deep Run..... ns «s ownae Mle oscccnenenasee . 82.60 
Powell’s....... tue che oa Gs dn nacscns hake 86.54 
Alabama ...... MGs aks. « Oe Beis <ces keke 80.29 


The composition of five different beds of iron ore, examined 
by Professor Tuomey, establishes a result equally satisfac- 
tory, viz: 

RED OXIDE OF IRON. 


Bibb county: Per-oxide of iron, 64.50; 42 pure iron. 
Tuscaloosa county: Per-oxide of iron, 65.00; 45 pure iron. 


BROWN HEMITITES. 


‘Tuscaloosa county: Per-oxide of iron, 78.00; 53 pure iroy. 

Shelby county : Per-oxide of iron, 82.00; 57 pure iron. 

Benton county : Per-oxide of iron, 80.00; 55 pure iron. 

The maximum of purity—in brown hemitites is 59.13 ; in 
red hemitites is 69.34. 

All history, however, proves that it is vain to attempt the 
development of these minerals till a cheap and easy mode of 
transportation to market has been provided. No capitalist Yr 
will be willing to risk his money in an enterprise which is to 
be forever land locked, nor a pursuit which admits of no ex- 
tension. 

The first step to be taken is to encourage the building of 
railways. Without them, neither England, nor Pe nnsylvania, 
nor Virginia, could accomplish anything ; without them, Ala- 
bama will remain, as some seem to desire she should, the Rip 
Van Winkle of the confederacy; without them, population 
must diminish, land must depreciate, cities must decay, and 
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rank starvation prevail everywhere. Let them be built by in- 
dividual means, if practicable; if not, surely some sound, 
judicious, and conservative system can be adopted by which 
the State may enlist safely and profitably in their erection.—- 
Mobile Herald. 

SALT AND SPONGE BUSINESS OF KEY WEST. 

The sponge fisheries of this district are becoming very im- 
portant. The demand, at the present moment, is not so great 
as usual, owing, doubtless, to the scarcity of money at the 
north ; yet the fishermen have realized, the past year, from 
$20,000 to $30,000 for that collected among the Florida reefs 
and inlets. 

The season has been, on the whole, a successful one for salt, 
yet it would appear that this has been caused more by the im- 
provements put upon the works than from the superior dry- 
ness of the past spring or summer. ‘The amount of rain 
through the whole year has been full ten inches more than the 
average for the past twenty years; and every month of the 
salt season, (from February to August, inclusive,) except March 
and May, had much above the average in each. In June and 
August there was double the average quantity. This shows 
conclusively that salt can be made profitably on the islands of 
this reef. ‘The reason of this success on this island is to be 
found in the great area of the evaporating reservoirs, which 
are so arranged that the “ pickle” is driven from one to another, 
for the distance of more than five miles before it arrives at 
the one from whence it is pumped into the “ crystalizing pans,” 
and by which time it is usually up to the strength of satura- 
tion. ‘The superior purity of the salt made here i is, too, in a 
great measure, owing to the distance that the “ pickle” flows 
slowly before it is pumped into the pan for crystalization. It 
begins to de posite lime in large quantities after it is up to the 
strength of six degrees, Baume’s hydrometer, and so continues 
to do, espe ‘cially where it moves slowly, till it gets to the 
strength of eightee on or twenty degrees. Weaker pickle than 
this last is never pumped into the c1 ‘ystalizing pans, which 
accounts for the purity of Key West salt. 


GREAT SALT MINES IN THE ‘MOUNTAINS OF VIRGINIA. 


The State of Virginia is moving in a great work of internal 
improvement, and is making a railroad that will reach the 
great salt mines of its mountains, and in a few years that salt 
will be distributed over the whole of the e astern States—its 
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superior quality will ensure for it a ready sale everywhere ; 
for it is better worth one dollar per bushel for table use than 
any other salt that ever came to our market is worth twenty- 
five cents. It is a pure chloride of sodium, and will remain as 
dry as flour in any latitude from the equator to the pole. 

This great salt mine is in a trough between two mountains, 
at an elevation of 1,882 feet above the level of the sea, and 
near the waters of the north fork of Holston river, a tribute 
of the river Tennessee, and near the rivers of the States of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina, where these bor- 
der on a southwestern point of the State of Virginia. 

The fossil salt lies about 220 feet below the surface of the 
ground, and is encased in a vast deposite of gypsum. 

About ten years since, two boxes of geological specimens 
were sent to me from these mines and from the surrounding 
country. In repacking these into other boxes, some pieces of 
the fossil were put in a box with specimens of iron ore from 
the great iron ore beds of northern New York, and remained 
in that connexion until the present year. On being opened, 
the specimens were all in good order, the salt not having in 
the least corroded the iron, or produced any rust. 

I have no doubt that this deposite of salt resulted from vol- 
canic action. New river, the head of one of the tributaries of 
the Great Kanawha river, is near this salt mine, and is un- 
doubtedly the source of the saline supplies of the deep wells 
of Kanawha, but in its course thither it undergoes a change, 
and when raised from the deep wells is found there to contain 
bromine in great abundance. 

The Kanawha salines are among the wonders of the world; 
the salt water comes to the surface from a depth of two thoe- 
sand feet, and is as cold as a northern blast in winter—thus 
exploding the theory that the heat increases in the earth every- 
where as progress is made downward. 

The gas which is issued from these deep wells is in abund- 
ance—sufficient to illuminate the entire northern hemisphere 
—and rises with a force that is sufficient to throw a cannon 
ball a considerable distance. 

In the excavations made in the neighborhood of the salt 
mines of Virginia, the bones of the Behemoth are found of a 
size indicating as large as the hull of a ship-of-the-line. 

I have no doubt the table salt of our market will, in three 
years, be supplied by the Virginia Salt Mines; and even now 
our grocers cannot do better than to send to the salt mines of 
Virginia for pure table salt, for the supply of the customers 
who want a good article. E. Mertam. 























ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS IN PRESS, 
BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 112 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Correspondence of Daniel Webster.—The correspondence of Daniel Webster, con- 
taining his letters—social, family, political, agricultural, occasional, and mis- 
cellaneous—together with several unpublished papers, diplomatic and others. 
Edited by his son, Fletcher Webster, esq. In two vols. 8vo. 


These volumes will be issued in the same style as the edition of his works, in 
six volumes, published by us, and will form a necessary addition thereto. 


British Poets, New Volumes.—A complete collection of the British poets, from 
Chaucer to Wordsworth, embracing the whole works of the most distinguished 
authors, with selections from the minor poets, accompanied with biographical, 
historical, and critical netices. Edited by F. J. Child, Boylston, professor of 
rhetoric and oratory in Harvard College. 


This series of the British poets has secured the unqualified commendation of the 
press and the public in all parts of the country, and has been everywhere received 
with a favor far exceeding what was anticipated, by which the success of the un- 
dertaking is firmly established beyond all question. This edition is universally 
acknowledged to be the best ever issued, both in point of editorship and mechan- 
ical execution, placing it out of the reach of all competition. 

The size and style of the volumes are those of Pickering’s Aldine Poets, and 
such of the works of that edition as fall entirely within the plan of the present 
collection will be embodied in it. Each separate work is sold by itself, and the 
price of each volume, neatly bound in the Aldine style, or in black cloth, gilt 
lettered, is 75 cents. 

Fifty-five volumes of this series are now published, and we have now in press, 
and will issue very shortly, Shelley, 3 vols.; Herbert, 1 vol.: To be followed im- 
mediately by—Moore, 6 vols.; Vaughan, 1 vol.; Shakspeare, 1 vol.; Herrick, 2 
vols.; Marvel, 1 vol.; Spenser, 5 vols.; Skelton, 3 vols.; Donne, 1 vol.; Chat- 
terton, 2 vols.; Chaucer, 6 vols.; Addison, 1 vol. 

The remainder of the series will be issued as fast as the volumes can be pre- 
pared. 


The Writings of George Washington: Being his correspondence, addresses, mes- 
sages, and other papers, official and private. Selected and published from the 
original manuscripts, with a life of the author, notes, and illustrations. By 
Hon. Jared Sparks. 12 vols. 8vo. 


Plutarch’s Lives: Partly from Dryden’s translation and partly from other hands, 
the whole carefully revised and corrected, with some original translations by 
the editor, A. H. Clough, esq., late fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 5 


vols. 8vo. 


= 
A Treatise on Analytic Mechanics. By Benjamin Pierce, L.L.D., Perkins, pro 
fessor of astronomy and mathematics in Harvard University. 1 vol. 4to. 


History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac ; and the war of the North American tribe® 
against the English colonies, after the conquest of Canada. By Francie Park- 
man, jr. Second edition, revised, 8vo. 

Life and Works of John Adams, second President of the United States. Edited by 
his grandson, Charles Francis Adams. Vols. I. and X. 

A Translation of the Four Gospels. With notes. By Andrews Norton. 2 vols: 
8vo. 

The Internal Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels. Part I. Remarks on 
christianity and the gospels, with particular reference to Strauss’s ‘‘ Life of 
Jesus.’’ Part II. Portions of an unfinished work. By Andrews Norton. 


Life of Sir William Peppereil. By W. Parsons, M.D. In 1 vol. 12mo. 

























ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR BANKS, PRIVATE BANKERS, BROKERS, BANK DIRECTORS, INSURANCE 
COMPANIES—THE BANKER’S MANUAL. 


A Mawnvat For tue use or Bankers anp NOTARIES, COMPRISING A SUMMARY OF 
THE Law or Briis or Excuance anp Promissory Nores, sorn in Europe 
anp THE Unirep Srares ; Curcxs on Bankers, anp Sient Bits, wirn Ap- 
PROVED Forms or Prorest anp Nores or Protest, anp RErerences TO Im- 
porrTant Leeat Cases. By Bernarp Barker, Ese., or THE Boston Bar. 


Chap. I. On the Origin and Functions of Notaries Public. 

Chap. II. Foreign Laws regarding Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes. 
2. Requisites of Bills of Exchange. 2. Of Endorsement. 3. Presentation for 
Acceptance. 4. Of Acceptance. 5. Of Proceedings upon Non-acceptance. 6. 
Of time of Payment. 7. Proceedings upon the Non-payment of Bills. 8. Of 
Notice of Protest. 9. Of Protest. 10. Of Re-exchange. 11. Of Acceptance 
and Payment of Supra Protest. 12. Of Guaranty. 13. Promissory Notes, &c. 

Chap. I[I. The Laws of Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes in the United 
States and England. 1. On the Origin and Nature of Bills of Exchange. 3. The 
Form. 4. Negotiability. 5. Value Received. 6. Several Drawees. 7. Part- 
ners. 8. Agents. 9. Payment in Money. 10. Payment Absolutely. 

Chap. 1V. Presentment of Bills for Acceptance—Contract of the Holder— 
When necessary—By whom to be Presented—To whom to be Presented—Time 
and Place of Presentment. 

Chap. V. Acceptance of Bills—Law of New York—Nature of an Acceptance— 
The Law of England—Promise to accept a non-existing Bill—Detention or Loss 
of the Bill by the Drawee—American Doctrine—The General American Doc- 
trine—Erasure of Acceptance—F'orm of Acceptance—Qualified and Conditional 
Acceptance—Acceptance Supra Protest—Duty of the Holder—Forgery of Sig- 
nature of the Drawer and other parties. 

Chap. V. Promissory Notes—Form and Parties to—Requisites of Notes—For 
the Payment of Money—Payable in a fixed time—Payable by and to Persons cer- 
tain—Payable to Bearer—A Note without a Date—Notes of Executors—-Place 
where a Note is made—Memoranda on Notes—Joint and Several Notes—Wit- 
nessed Notes. 

Chap. VI. Presentment of Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes for Pay- 
ment—of Protest—Notice to Drawer and Endorsers. 

Chap. VII. Grace on Sight Bills. 

Chap. IX. Forms of Protest and Notes of Protest with reference to American 
Decisions. 

One volume octavo. Copies mailed to order, price $1. The trade supplied by 
G. P. Putnam & Co. J. SMITH HOMANS, 70 Wail street, New York. 


BRITISH PERIODICALS—EARLY COPIES SECURED. 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to re-publish the following 
British Periodicals, viz : 

1. THE LONDON QUARTERLY (Conservative.) 2. THE EDINBURG 
REVIEW (Whig.) 3. THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW (Free Church.) 
3. THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal.) 5. BLACKWOOD’S EDIN- 
BURG MAGAZINE (Tory.) 

3L>> Arrangements are now permanently made for the receipt of EARLY SHEETS 
from the British publishers, by which we are enabled to place ALL OUR REPRINTS 
in the hands of subscribers about as soon as they can be furnished with the foreign 
copies. Although this involves a very large outlay on our part, we shall continue 
to furnish the Periodicals at the same low rates as heretofore, viz: 

For any one of the four Reviews, $3 per annum ; for any two of the four Re- 
views, $5; for any three of the four Reviews, $7; for all four of the Reviews, 
$8; for Blackwood’s Magazine, $3; for Blackwood and three Reviews, $9; for 
Blackwood and the four Reviews, $10. 

2. > Payments to be made in all! cases in advance. Money current in the State 
where issued will be received at par. 

Discount of one-fourth to those ordering four or more of any of the above. 
Postage in cities, through agents, free; by mail, for Sache. 24 cents per 
annum; 14 cents per annum for others, each. Stephens’s ‘‘ Farmers Guide’’ $6. 

















HYDE & GOODRICH invite attention to their 


ADVERTISEMENTS.——-NEW ORLEANS, &C. 


NEW ORLEANS FIRE AND MARINE IN- 


extensive and well assorted stuck of jewelry andSSURANCE COMPANY, 56 Canal street, New Or- 


fancy articles. Watches, of the celebrated makers 
Cooper, Jurgensen, Montandon, and Tobias—un- 
surpassed for accuracy of time; superior inde- 
pendent quarter-second watches ; others con- 
structed to wind without a key ; watches with se- 
cret places for daguerreotypes; ladies’ enameled 
watches, set with brilliants of extraordinary rich- 
ness and beauty; chatelaines, at all prices, to 


leans. 


Capital, $200,000. J. M. Lapeyre, presi- 


dent; J. Tuyes, secretary. This company re- 


turns ten per cent. on all premiums paid. 


A. CHIAPELLA, notary public, No. 87 Royal, 


near Conti street. Notary for the Louisiana State 


Bank and Branch. 





correspond with the style of the watch ; rich dia- 
mond jewelry, consisting of bracelets, brooches, 
and ear-rings, of new patterns; fine pearl sets 
and necklaces; rare and beautifal coral work, 
from Genoa and Naples; Paris and Geneva jew- 
elry ; clocks, Parian ware, bronze statuary ; opera- 
glasses, fine fans, etc., ; Sheffield plated ware ; 
fine table cuttlery, lamps, etc.; silver ware of| 
their own manufacture ; water and milk pitchers, 
coffee and tea sets, cups, goblets, fruit stands, 
cake baskets, butter tubs, napkin rings, etc.; also, 
spoons, forks and ladles, of every pattern. They 
also invite particular attention to their large 
stock of fine guns, Colt’s pistols, and sporting 
implements. For sale, at moderate prices, by 
HYDE & GOODRICH, corner of Canal and Royal 
streets, (sign of the Golden Pelican.) 


etc 





AL RXANDE R WIL L, 56 Camp street Nev ow Or- 
leans, dealer in watches, jewelry, diamonds, gold 
pins, fine cutlery, canes. umbrellas; guns, rifles, 
pistols; fans, opera-glasses, porte monnaies; 
dressing, liqueur, work, jewel, glove, and odeur 
cases; and fine fancy articles. 


G. N. MORISON, wholesale druggist, and dealer 
in painte, oils, glass, dye-stuffs, perfumery, &c., 
12 Magazine street, New Orleans. 


Orleans, 


staple drugs, by the package or case ; 
patent undulatory corn- mill, 


E. J. HART & CO., 79 Tchoupitoulas street, New 
wholesale dealers in groceries, wines, 
liquors, teas, spices, &c.; sulphate quinine and 
Colman’s 














A. B R ou SSEAU & co. . importer rs ; and dealers 
in carpets, floor oil cloth, matting, &c., No. 23 
Charters street, New Orleans. 

MILES & ADAMS, cotton factors and commis- 
sion merchants, No. 23 Carondelet street, New 


Orleans, La. 
WILLIAM R. MILES. 
DANIEL W, ADAMS. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP COM- 
PANY.—The above company’s steamships leave 
New Orleans for New York, Havana, and Aspin- 
wall, N. G., on 5th and 20th each month. For 
further particulars, &c., apply to JENNINGS, 
LAUGHLAND & CO., general commission and 
forwarding merchants, T2 Magazine street, New 
Orleans. 

WwW HIT. r, GREENFIELD, attorney at law and 
general land agent, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, will at- 
tend to the purchase and sale of land, perfecting 
land titles, obtaining patents and other claims, 
and payment of taxes on same. 





F. P. DUCOGNE, druggist, importer of French 
and English chemicals, #9 Chartres street, New 
Orleans. 


THOMAS RANKIN, retail and plantation drug- 
gist, corner of Camp and Poydras streets, New 
Orleans. 


FRANCIS FABRE & CO., 
establishment, wholesale and retail, corner of 
Common and St. Charles streets, under the 
Charles hotel, New Orleans. 


fashionable clothing} 


St. 


SCOTT 
“lothiers, 58 
street, New 
Murray, 


& SEARING, wholesale 
and 60 Canal, corner of Old Levee 
Orleans. John D. Scott & Co., 28 
and 27 Warren street, New York. 
JOHN D, SCOTT. 
GEORGE SEARING. 


and retail 


. RICHARDS, 11 Chartres street, New Or- 
leans, importer and wholesale dealer in foreigr 
and domestic hardware, cutlery, iron, steel, oils, 


paints, nails, axes, hoes, trace chs., &c. 
WRIGHT, WILLIAMS & ©O., cotton factors, 
No. 120 Gravier street, New Orle: ans 
NEWTON RICHARDS, gr nite aaa marble 
yard, 147 Oustom-house street, between Dau- 
phine and Burgundy streets, N. Orleans. Fronts 
of buildings, door frontices, water tables, steps, 


window sills and lintels, tombs 
furnished and put up at short 
most reasonable terms. 


, monuments, &c., 
notice and on the 





EL B. BULKLEY, (late Young & Co.,) importer 
and dealer in jewelry, fin 


&e. 


GET YOUR SHIRTS IN NEW ORLEANS AT 
Ss. N. MOODY'S, 
Corner Canal street and Exchange place, 
i) 
m 
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undershirts, for $3; 44 dozen English 


£0c whe for 
$1; '4 dozen lin. aioe hdkfs., (hemmed.,) for 





watches, silver ware, 
fancy goods, dc., 8 Camp street, New 
Orleans. 


$1 59—and everything equally cheap 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A. MURRIS, RICHMOND, VA., PUBLISHES THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE BOOKS: 


Alone; by Marian Harland, of Richmond. i vol. 12mo., cloth, gilt. $1 25. 

A Southern Home; by a lady of Virginia. 63 cents. 

Sociology for the South, or the Failure of Free Society; by George Fitzhugh, esq., of Virginia. $1 25. 

Robinson’s Practice; vol.1. The Practice in Courts of Justice in Eugland and the U. States. $6. 

Washington’s Virginia Reports. 2 vols. $5. 

Call's Virginia Reports; vols. 1,2, and 8, third edition, with notes and references; by Lucien 
Minor, Esq. $15. 

Cali’s Virginia Reports ; vols. 4,5,and 6. $15. 

Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Virginia Reports. 2 vols.,8vo. Price reduced to $8. 

The Statutes at Large of Virginia. 3 vols. Reduced to $6. 

Tate’s American Form Book; new edition, thoroughly revised and adapted to the code of Vir- 
ginia, to which is prefixed the constitution of the State ; by A. H. Sands, Esq. 50. 

Washington’s Virginia Reports; by Bushrod W ashington. Second edition, corrected and 
revised ; 2 vols.,8vo. $5. 

Robinson's Forms; vol. 1, containing forms in the courts of law in civil cases. $7. 

Tucker’s Commentaries on the Laws of Virginia. 2vols.,8vo. Price reduced to $8. 

Tucker on Pleading. $1 50. 

Tucker on the Science of Government; a series of lectures on the Constitution of the United 
States, by Beverley Tucker. $1 50. 

Pucker’s Lectures on Constitutional Law. $1. 

Tucker’s Lectures on Natural Law. $1. 

Joynes on the Statute of Limitations; upon the act of the General Assembly of Virginia, with 
a preliminary inquiry into the law of new promises under the statute of limitations; by William T. 
Joynes, Esq. 1 vol. Svo. $2 50. 

Howison’s History of Virginia. 2 vols.,8vo. $3 50. 

De Hass’s History and Indian Wars of Western Virginia. $2. 

A History of the Valley of Virginia; by Samuel Kercheval. Second edition, revised and ex- 
tended by the author. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 50. 


. " ane . am , . nop v : 
VALUABLE BOOKS, PUBLISHED BY J. W. RANDOLPH, RICHMOND, VA. 
PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER. 

Beverley’s History of Virginia, republished from the author’s second revised edition, with a 
Memoir, by Charles Campbell ; 15 plates, 8vo. 

Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, with new notes by the author, never Lefore published ; 6 plates and 
map, 8vo. $2 50. 

Ruffin’s Agricultural Essays; with plates, 2 vols., 12mo. $2 50. 

Schooler’s Descriptive Geometry; with plates, — Nae 

Virginia Debates, 1798-9, new edition; 8vo. $1 5 

Plantation and Farm Book, Record, Inv entory, and Rescnat Book, by a Southern Planter; 4to. $2. 

Moorman’s Guide to the Virginia Springs ; with plate and map, 18mo. 

All the Virginia Reports, and sets, volumes, or numbers of the Southern Literary Messenger are 

plied. 

ey sent by mail, post paid, to all who remit the price. 

New editions of the old Histories of Virginia are in preparation. 


FASHIONABLE CLOTHING AND FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 





SHIRTS 





LEIGHTON & BARBOT, 
Corner of St. Charles and Canal streets, New Orleans, and 60 Park Place, New York, 


Have constantly on hand a superior assortment of FASHIONABLE CLOTHING, guaranteed to 
be of the best workmanship, and of the latest styles, comprising Frock and Dress Coats, Businese 
Coats, Overeoats, Pantaloons, and Vests, Dressing and Morning Robes, &c 

Also, GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, consisting in part of Hosiery, Suspenders, Cravata, 
Searfs, Neck Ties, Umbrellas, Merino Undershirts and Drawers, Shaker Flannel Shirts, Silk Shirts 
and Drawers. 

LEIGHTON’S PREMIUM SHIRTS.—A full supply of these celebrated SHIRTS at all times on 
hand, and of such a variety of sizes and styles as will enable them to fit the most difficult and 
please the most fastidious. 

N. B.—Clothing and Shirts made to order. 











